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BEGINNERS “THRIVE” ON THE SZAMW7-O-MA7/C 


The SLANT-O-MATIC* is so simple to operate! Any- be every bit as dependable and long-suffering as th« 
body who can read “O” and “‘B”’ can do overcasting straight-stitching SINGER* machines. 
right off. Or dial “*A”’ and ““L” and make real button- Another important point. No other zigzag sewing ma 
holes after just a few tries. chine can promise more mileage in the classroom than 
What a confidence-builder ! the American-made SLANT-O-MATIC. The zigzag 
There’s teacher confidence built into it, too. SINGER mechanism completely disengages for straight stitch 
engineers designed it for simplicity and ruggedness. ing to give long wear and perfect straight stitch. 
They gave it more punishment during rigorous testing Every one of your students should have experience 
than a machine will ever get in your classroom. on the SLANT-O-MATIC... the machine that makes 
In actual use, the SLANT-O-MATIC is proving to “complicated”’ sewing easy .. . even for heidans rs! 


@ SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOLS ‘SINGER SEWI NG CENTERS 


@ SPACE-SAVING DESK CABINETS phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO 
oA Trademark THE "SINGER MANUFACTURING CO 
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TEACHER'S MANUAL 


A professional lesson plan contain- 
ing authoritative information on 


the 


basics of infant nutrition. 


Subjects include: 


Dietary Allowance Breakdown 
Daily Food Plan 

Composition of Milks 
Supplementary Foods 

Junior Foods 

Mealtime Psychology 
Feeding Techniques 
Advantages of Baby Foods 


UP-TO-DATE! COMPREHENSIVE ! 
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For your free copy of up-to-date Teacher's Manual! and 
a free copy of Student's Leaflet for each of your stu- 
dents, write to Gerber Products Company, Dept. 251-0 
Fremont, Michigan. State number of students. 


STUDENT'S LEAFLET 


An excellent reference source on 
infant nutrition for student home 
study. Subjects include: 

* Principles of Infant Feeding 

¢ Daily Dietary Requirements 
Foods for Infants 
Establishing Good Food Habits 
Foods for Toddlers 
Sample Menu Patterns 
Adventuring in Infant Feeding 


Babies are our business 
... Our only business! s 
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Retailing, the second largest indus- 
try in the country, employed an aver- 
age of more than 8 million people in 
1958. About a million of them—of 
whom women account for the great 
majority—are working in department 
and specialty stores, where merchan- 
dising activities have offered women 
vast opportunities for advancement. 
An excellent source of information on 
opportunities for women in this field 
of retail trade is a new publication of 
the Department of Labor’s Women’s 
Bureau—-Careers for Women in Re- 
tailing. This publication covers some 
of the more pertinent occupations of 
the many hundreds to be found in this 
highly diversified field. Section 1 dis- 
cusses women in the retailing industry 
generally—women as customers, out- 
look for the industry, higher level 
positions for women, and earnings and 
working conditions. The second sec- 
tion takes up careers for women in 
department and speciality stores. The 
third section considers women as own- 
ers of small stores. The concluding 
section deals with the personal quali- 
ties needed for a career in retailing 
and the educational requirements. An 
appendix not only lists the number 
of establishments and paid employees 
in retail trade by kinds of business but 
also has a valuable section of selected 
readings and a list of schools which 
are members of the American Collegi- 
ate Retailing Association. This attrac- 
tive, 52-page pamphlet is available 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents. 


A collection of articles from Child- 
hood Education and the ACEI bul- 
letin Reading has been issued in 
booklet form under the title More 
About Reading by the Association 
for Childhood Education International. 
The authors of these articles explore 
some basic beliefs in learning and give 
classroom examples of multiple ways 
of working with children. This 32- 
page booklet sells for 50 cents. You 
might also like to see How Do Your 
Children Grow?, another 32-page 
booklet available from the same Asso- 
ciation. This collection of articles gives 


examples of how growth takes place, 
how home and community learnings 
can continue in the classroom, and 
how classroom learnings can extend 
into home and community. Price is 75 
cents. Both are available from Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational, 1200 Fifteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C, 


The department of home economics 
of the National Education Association 
has issued a pamphlet called The 
Slow Learner in Homemaking Edu- 
cation (DHE Topics 10). This makes 
a good companion pamphlet to The 
Gifted Student in Homemaking 
Education (DHE Topics 9) issued in 
1958. Both were written by Louise 
Fernandez of New York University’s 
home economics department. Dr. 
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CANCER’S 
DANGER 
SIGNALS 
CAN BE 
SAFETY 
SIGNALS 
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You can do two things to guard 
yourself against cancer: Have an 
annual health checkup. Alert your- 
self to the seven danger signals 
that could mean cancer: 1. Unusual 
bleeding or discharge. 2. A lump or 
thickening in the breast or else- 
where. 3. A sore that does not heal. 
4. Change in bowel or bladder hab- 
its. 5. Hoarseness or cough. 6. Indi- 
gestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
7. Change in a wart or mole. If 
your signal lasts longer than two 
weeks, go to your physician. Give 
him the chance to give you the 
chance of a lifetime. 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY ¢® 





Fernandez has also written (with 
Betty Starr of the Board of Education 
of Syracuse, N.Y., as co-author) a 
pamphlet called Future Homemak. 
ers of America—An Integral Part 
of the Homemaking Program for 
NEA’s Department of Home Eco- 
nomics. This pamphlet shows the 
relationship of FHA purposes to the 
total homemaking program and tells 
how to plan a co-ordinated program. 
All of these pamphlets are 50 cents 
for single copies, two or more copies 
at a 10 per cent discount, from the 
Department of Home Economics, 
NEA, 1201 — 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has issued a handy, 29-page 
booklet called Home Nursing Hand. 
book (an expanded and _ revised 
edition of a former publication). De- 
signed as a guide for the whole family 
in times of illness, it is especially 
planned to help that person in the 
family who has the major responsi- 
bility for home nursing care. Twelve 
of its 29 pages are concerned directly 
with nursing procedures. Copies are 
available free from Health and Wel- 
fare Division, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


As an aid to the fish industry, and 
especially to the retail food industry, 
the Cooperative Extension Service, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Massachusetts has issued a leaflet 
called Increasing Profits from Fish. 
Authors are John P. Carroll, Kirby M. 
Hayes, and Paul Paradis. Single copies 
may be obtained from the Mailing 
Room, Extension Service, University 
of Massachusetts, Amherst. 


To assist those planning to study in 
the United States to gain a general 
understanding of education here, the 
Office of Education of the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has issued A Guide to Pro- 
spective Students From Other Coun- 
tries. The author of this excellent, 
34-page booklet is Adela R. Free- 
burger, research assistant, division of 
international education of HEW. The 
booklet is written in question and 
answer form, and it is shaped so that 
it may be slipped easily into a pocket 
or purse. Available for 20 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. ' 
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Tide Washday/Notes =28 
ak- | 
art 
for D . 
eo. etergents and your automatic washer 
the 
the ; 
rs What is a detergent? 
im. DETERGENT—‘“‘A compound which has the ability to remove soil and to emulsify, 
‘nts dissolve, and/or hold it in suspension in a laundry solution. Home laundry usage 
nes currently limits meaning to synthetic, non-soap compounds . . . distinguished 
the from soap principally in that they do not form lime soap in hard water. . .’’* 
ics, . - aiid 
WW ALL-PURPOSE (BUILT) DETERGENT—“‘A detergent which, in addition to the 
’ organic active ingredients, has builders—mildly alkaline materials—added to 
improve cleaning and to soften water.’’* This type of detergent, with its added 
ail cleaning power, is designed primarily for laundering the family wash in washing 
oan machines—both automatic and wringer types. It can also be used for machine 
> or hand care of fine fabrics. 
ised 
De- How a detergent works 
nily 
ally A properly formulated all-purpose sudsing detergent like Tide includes 5 major 
the components important to the removal of soil from fabrics, to the appearance of 
adi. fabrics after laundering, or to its own over-all acceptability. 
elve T 
ctly INGREDIENT | WHAT IT IS WHAT IT DOES 
are ee | i 
Vv | Detergent Active Chemical derivative Reduces interfacial tension between water, fabric and soil—the first stage 
bl (Surfactant) of a petroleum prod- in soil removal. Next, in combination with the mechanical action of the 
sur- uct or of a natural fat washer, it removes soi! from fabric and disperses it in the wash water. it also 
nue. or oil. Surfactants are helps prevent redeposition of soil on fabric. 
° organic chemical com 
a pounds. . , 
Builders Mildly alkaline com- Softens water and assists in the removal and suspension of soi! 
and | plex phosphates 
stry Builders are inorganic 
PH Ai |_chemical compounds. 
vice, : a 
f Soil-suspending A cellulose deriva Helps prevent loosened soi! from redepositing on fabrics 
y a Agent | tive: Carboxymethy! 
aflet (Anti-redeposi- | cellulose (C.M.C.) 
‘ish. tion Agent) 
> M. Whitener or | Colorless fluorescent Deposits uniformly over surface of fabrics and absorbs invisible ultraviolet 
= Brightener | dye light from the sun (or from certain artificial light) and converts it to visible 
" as light. This makes fabrics appear whiter and brighter 
ling Corrosion Sodium Silicate insures safety of machine parts 
rsity V, Inhibitor 
\ © 
ir fe \ Perhaps the most important ingredient is the intangible one, 
a “know-how.” This is the wisdom to select the right basic materials 
the and combine them in the proper way to produce the best possible 
De- cleaning economically and safely. A good example is Tide, the first 
an all-purpose synthetic detergent made available to homemakers and 
Pro- the leading detergent on the market since its introduction. 
un- Remember, a properly formulated all-purpose detergent like Tide 
lent, can be used for the care of any washable fabric in any cycle of 
‘ree- your Automatic Washer. Tide’s tailored suds will serve as a guide 
m of in determining the right amount to use for best results. 
The *A.H.L.M.A. Recommended Standard Home Laundering Terms 
and 
that A Product of Procter & Gamble Tide is perfect for moders 
»cket / washing methods. That's why 
from the makers of 25 automatics 
ro This is the twenty-eighth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Washday pack New Tide in each of their 
ents Notes), punched for standard notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Department BB, Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio new top-loading machines. 
fice, 
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@® FDA Warns about Claims for Vitamin E 
Sources 

In a recent statement, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration cautioned consumers against wild 
claims about products purporting to be sources of 
vitamin E. Since the daily diet provides more than 
adequate amounts of vitamin E for the average 
individual, the FDA noted, supplementing it with 
the vitamin is not necessary. 

The note of caution accompanied an announce- 
ment in the October 29 issue of the Federal Register 
that products represented as containing vitamin E 
are no longer required to bear a label statement 
that the need for this vitamin in human nutrition 
has not been established. It has now been estab- 
lished that vitamin E is needed in the physiological 
processes of the human body, FDA said. The state- 
ment in the Register stipulates that “Any claim in 
the labeling of drugs or of foods offered for special 
dietary use by reason of vitamin E that there is 
need for dietary supplementation with vitamin E, 
will be considered false.” 


@ Association Position on Pesticide Control 

At the height of the “cranberry crisis,” Secretary 
Flemming met with growers and industry repre- 
sentatives to try to work out a plan to assure the 
safety of berries to be sold on the market. The 
American Home Economics Association and a few 
other groups to whom the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration often looks for a statement of the 
position of the consumer were invited to the meet- 
ing and to present statements. The following is 
the AHEA statement read at the meeting by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Kramer, chairman of the AHEA com- 
mittee on legislation: 


Use of Pesticides on Food Crops 

For many years, the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has been concerned with chemical additives in 
connection with the nation’s food supply. Like other con- 
sumers, we have been interested in the beneficial effects 
of some additives and wary of the use of those the safety 
of which has not been established beyond a doubt. It has 
not always been easy to distinguish between the harmless 
chemicals and the dangerous ones, and this problem has 
intensified tremendously in the past two decades as chemicals 
and pesticides of great variety and potency have come into 
use. We are aware of the problem this creates for industry 
as well as for consumers. Nevertheless, chemicals available 
for use on crops today are of such variety and potency that 





it is not possible for individuals, even groups of individuals 
consumers or producers—to determine for ourselves the safety 
of these materials. The use of pesticides on crops, therefore, 
becomes a public health problem of concern to al! groups in 
the population. It can only be solved as other public health 
problems have been solved—through wise legislation by 
well-informed representatives of the people, through ade- 
quate governmental regulatory and enforcement agencies to 
carry out the provisions of the law and to advise industry, 
through an unswerving compliance with regulations by every 
segment of the producing, processing, and marketing indus- 
try together with the intelligent support of consumers. If 
we are to have a safe and plentiful food supply, legislators, 
enforcement agencies, industry, and consumers must all 
accept their responsibilities and assist and support each other 
in the discharge of their duties. 


@ AHEA Legislative Newsletter reports that leg- 
islation expected in the second session of the 86th 
Congress will include a new education bill. The 
Newsletter reminds home economists that, if any 
school construction bill is passed, home economists 
should see that adequate provisions for home eco- 
nomics rooms and equipment are included in con- 
struction plans for school buildings. 

The Newsletter, which is circulated to state 
presidents and chairmen of the legislative com- 
mittees in the state home economics associations, 
also reported that the AHEA submitted a letter 
to the subcommittee on Health and Safety of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives supporting S] 
Resolution 41, the International Health and Medical 
Research Act of 1959. This measure was still being 
studied during the recess with the possibility of 
bringing it to a vote in the second session of the 
86th Congress. 


[For previous reports on “Health for Peace” bills, see 
the Washington News page for December 1958 and 
April 1959.] 


@ McNamara Committee Studies Aging. A Senate 
Subcommittee on Problems of the Aged and Aging, 
with Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan as ci:air- 
man, has been holding public hearings as a part of 
its assignment under Senate Resolution 65 of the 
86th Congress. The subcommittee was authorized 
to conduct a comprehensive study of the pioblems 
of the aging, including the needs of the aging, 
programs of the various federal agencies in meeting 
these needs, and the extent to which additional 
federal programs should be undertaken to help 
solve their problems. 

This committee's work and its report to Congress 
will provide much information on the subject of 
its study and should be followed carefully. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Fifty-first Annual Meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 28 to July 1, 1960 
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Intellectual Elements in Home Economics Education 


ART of the difficulty we fall into in discussing 

anything “intellectual” lies in a common mis- 
apprehension that to be intellectual means to be 
abstract and abstruse, far away from the concrete, 
that you are intellectual if you are talking about 
the higher reaches of set theory in mathematics 
or act and potency in metaphysics, for example. 
Thinking of such things is commonly supposed to 
constitute the intellectual life. 

Here we are up against an inherited rationalistic 
prejudice with regard to the life of man, the life 
As a matter of fact, 
intelligence is operating in all our conscious activi- 
In whatever we are 


of man’s will and intelligence. 


ties, in all our waking hours. 
consciously doing, intelligence is at work and 
relevant. True, we do not always operate intelli- 
gently in the sense that we always use our intelli- 
gence properly or that intelligence, in its native 
untrained condition, is adequate for all the jobs 
at hand. But, even when we are thinking in the 
most concrete way or dealing with the most con- 
crete problem, even when it is a matter of artistic 
appreciation or prudential judgment, intelligence is 
at work—and its activity and training at all these 
levels are relevant and important. 

It is true and, indeed, obvious that there are 
degrees and levels and modes of intellectual opera- 
tion. We can take a full sweeping view of it, from 
the very first signs we can discern in the child—the 
child’s curiosity, the child’s inferences (it is amaz- 
ing how early in life a child can interpret signs 
and understand situations )—all the w ay up to the 
abstract speculations of the theologian, the crea- 
tivity of the mathematician and of the physicist. 
The human mind has a wide range of intellectual 
operation not to be spanned by a simple definition 
nor to be “cabined, cribbed and confined” to a 
single methodology. Throughout the range, it is 
important that intellectual operation be stimulated, 
developed, and refined. If the operation of intelli- 
gence is removed or stunted at any level of human 
activity, the human character of that activity is 
removed or stunted. 


R. J. Henle, S.J. 


Father Henle is a professor of philosophy and 
dean of the Graduate School at Saint Louis Uni- 
This article is based on his talk at a work 
conference on “Integration of Values through 
Home Economics” held at the University last sum- 
mer and sponsored by the program of home 
economics education at the University. 


versity. 


Distinguishing Values from Customs 


Let us look for a moment at our concept of home 
economics. I understand that you are here talking 
about family living, and, within this area, about 
the very vital problem of values. The recognition 
of values, if it is a human recognition of a hierarchy 
of goods, involves an intellectual grasp, at every 
point. Of course, it isn’t purely intellectual; but if 
it is human, it involves an intellectual acceptance 
and recognition of values. This may be very limited. 
In the initial acceptance of value—while there may 
be and is indeed some direct perception—there need 
be very little reflection. It may be that, in the first 
instance, some values are accepted pretty much in 
a routine way, as a matter of tradition or custom. 
It is only as a person grows older, as conflicts give 
rise to questions, as maturity induces reflection, that 
values are consciously considere sd, that their mean- 
ing is refined and their content purified and, if 
need be, rectified. Then we can begin to dis- 
tinguish what is truly a human value from what 
may be nothing more than a custom or folk-way; 
what is truly fundamental and permanent from 
what is, though certainly sound, relative to con- 
crete and passing conditions. Only intelligent re- 
flection distinguishes the “moral,” the human ‘ “good,” 
from the “mores” and the “practical.” 

As people grow up, mature, and move along 
the educational ladder, intellectual grasp of values 
must be deepened and strengthened proportion- 
ately. Consequently, then, those who teach at any 
level—especially those who are teaching family 
living—must have not only a kind of immediate 
realization and acceptance of value, a personal 
conviction and devotion to it, but also a reflective 
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discrimination of it and an intellectual grounding 
for it. 

Since you are concerned with values with refer- 
ence to family living and the preparation of young 
people for successful and happy family life, let 
us come directly to the family itself. 


A Family Has Common Values 


The family is a little hearth around which values 
center. The family is an intimately integrated group 
of people among whom there must be an accept- 
ance of values, to a large extent, of common values. 
All the members of the groups must understand the 
human situations which arise within the family. 

At the center of this group are, of course, the 
father and mother, a couple, and yet in a very 
particular sense in regard to the home, it is the 
mother who centers and holds the family. Chester- 
ton said that it is the peculiar vocation of woman 
within the family to be a universal amateur. In 
modern societies, he pointed out, man must be a 
specialist. If he is going to make his living by 
fiddling, then he has to fiddle for dear life, fight- 
ing to move from third fiddle to first fiddle and 
there hang on. Man must choose a specialty and 
survive in it against stiff and desperate competition. 

But, in the vocation of being a mother, the woman 
is called upon to be a bit of everything, something 
of a psychologist, something of a nurse, something 
of an entertainer, a cook, a dressmaker, a planner, 
and a peacemaker and, today, even something of 
an engineer. All these roles a mother must assume 
turn by turn, quickly, competently. 

And yet, the point is not that we must prepare 
the woman for her multiple roles by giving her a 
bit of knowledge about this and a bit about that. 
Whatever skill the woman of the house has, what- 
ever she knows becomes a skill and knowledge 
proper to a woman and a mother—to a “lady- 
mother” in the fine phrase of a past age—only 
because of her understanding love and her loving 
understanding. She isn’t just a universal handy man 
brought into the family to take care of these odd 
jobs as they come up—the entertaining of the little 
child, the putting on of bandages, the quieting of 
fraternal quarrels, the bringing out of the reticent, 
the repression of the overenthusiastic, the achieving 
of his special dessert. These aren't little tricks of 
human engineering; each is a warm and warming 
womanly motherly deed and act because it is made 
so by her love and her understanding. If there is 
no love, understanding cannot truly be there; if 
there is no understanding, even with love the family 
situations will be difficult and frustrating. 
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Understanding Demands Intelligence 


We must then place emphasis on this loving 
understanding. Understanding includes knowledge, 
as well as a kind of insight and a kind of wisdom— 
in any case we are now talking about something 
that involves intelligence. This human enterprise 
and human society which is the farnily, is a union 
not only of love but of human intellectual under- 
standing. The family is a complex of relationships 
between human beings and, after all, it is a society 
that exists for the development, growth, and sancti- 
fication of human beings. 

The understanding which we must foster in those 
who will be wives and mothers is an understanding 
of persons and personality, of human goods and 
values, of human nature in its concrete richness 
and in its living development. 

Just by being a human being and being among 
human beings, everyone comes to have some under- 
standing of human nature. It is marvelous indeed 
how soon a child, even a baby, masters the initial 
psychology of persuasion! Experience constantly 
deepens understanding, and, in addition, all the dis- 
ciplines of our education and the formal studies of 
the school help us to understand people. 

It is possible to look at huma.: beings in the light 
of almost any discipline. It is even possible to ex- 
amine a human being from the standpoint of an 
engineer. Thus, the human arm can be taken to 
exemplify the principles of mechanics, the laws of 
the lever, and the relationships of power and 
weight and work done. The human eye can be 
diagrammed in such a way that it will illustrate the 
same laws as are illustrated by the lens of a 
camera. And so on. 


Moral Values of Human Gestures 


These are, of course, inadequate patterns of what 
is human, for the human arm is not just a piece of 
machinery nor is the human eye just an optical 
contraption. The operations of a human arm—as 
long as it is truly “human”—that is, the controlled 
part of a human being, are far and away different 
from purely mechanical ones; every “human” ges- 
ture has a moral value and is caught up within 
relations of spirit and personality. 

The heroine falls over the cliff and is carried 
screaming, with an acceleration of 32 feet per 
second, down to the canyon floor. Let us set two 
different situations in each of which she was 
pushed and pushed by the same amount of force. 
In case one, a gently coasting car, having slipped 
its brakes, pushes her over; in the second, the 
villain, standing behind her, suddenly shoves her 
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over. In each the mechanical diagram is the same, 
the force the same, the acceleration the same—yet, 
morally speaking, they are two totally different 
situations. 


Intellectual Contribution of Education 


Every discipline can contribute to our knowl- 
edge of human nature. 
to the abstract and theoretical image of man, but, 
in many instances, the knowledge is of immediate 


Each one adds something 


practicality. To know, for example, that when our 
metabolism is off our reactions to human beings 
are off, gives us a valuable clue to understand the 
old and the sick. Older experienced people with 
warm human sympathy have this understanding of 
sick people which young people often do not have 
simply because they do not understand. Sick peo- 
ple and old people may seem to be very irrational, 
demanding, uncharitable, and unkind; but, when 
you know how sickness and the human body relate 
to mental and emotional life, you can understand 
and will not make a family crisis of it. 

All the disciplines 
throughout a girl’s college education, everything 
can be related and relevant to the vocation of 
family living. If we are teaching family living 
explicitly, if it is a major, or a minor, or just simply 
one course, we can point out the relationships of all 
these things to the kind of understanding that lies 
back of this dealing with human beings in the 
tightly-knit, intimate, dynamic society which is the 
family. 

The whole intellectual education of the girl 

makes for the sort of intellectual understanding 
required ia family living. The extent to which the 
girl can bring all the disciplines to bear upon family 
living depends, of course, upon her intelligence and 
experience, upon the level of reflection to which her 
level of education has brought her, and _ finally 
upon explicit training in making just this integra- 
tion of her knowledge. I am certainly not talking 
about producing this universal amateur by giving 
her scattered bits of knowledge from various dis- 
ciplines, labeled for ready reference in the daily 
crises of kitchen and bac kyard. I am talking about 
an integrated kind of concrete understanding. The 
family situation—the minor crisis and the major 
crises—is approached as a human situation with the 
resources not of a few tricks but of an integral 
understanding of human nature. Back of this under- 


contribute and, therefore, 


standing lies a certain breadth of knowledge as well 
as an integration in concrete understanding. 

It is quite possible to ‘produce specialists who 
will approach people in the limited way of their 


INTELLECTUAL ELEMENTS IN 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 1] 


own specialty only, that is, in an inhuman way. 
Very recently a member of our Dental School 
faculty was talking to me about setting up some 
sort of psychology course for the dental students. 
The dental training throws such an emphasis on 
cavities, molars, bridges, crowns, plates, and so 
forth that many young dentists, when they get 

human being in the chair, see only teeth and 
forget that the teeth are part of a human being 
who (at least as long as he is in the chair) is in 
a temporary state of neurosis and pathological fear. 
The question is again, shall they treat teeth, or shall 
they treat human beings. 


Values Link Two Poles of Knowledge 


Now, to return to our central theme. It is true 
that intellectual tribute can be levied on all dis- 
ciplines, but the richness of the yield will vary 
with the discipline. Engineering will make less a 
contribution than literature; philosophy is more 
relevant than linguistics. 

The knowledge we are talking about is an inte- 
grated understanding of human beings and, par- 
ticularly, an intellectual grasp of values. We can 
see this understanding of values as in tension be- 
tween two knowledge poles. At the one pole we 
need a concrete, almost perceptive and immediate, 
grasp of the good and bad, of the human good and 
bad; at the other we must see all these human 
goods, individually and abstractly, in relationship 
to the ultimate framework of human life and there- 
fore against the backdrop of the full ultimate mean- 
ing of all human living. At this first pole, therefore, 
the essertially relevant disciplines are philosophy, 
theology, and religion. I shall not here enlarge on 
the contribution of these particular disciplines. 
However, in them we intellectually ground and 
intellectually integrate our understanding of human 
life and values—and without this, the clarity of 
moral vision, the strength of spiritual conviction 
would soon be lost in the modern world. 

At the other pole of knowledge, literature and 
art, history and cultural anthropology are most 
effective. In these disciplines, we find the meaning 
and ideals of human life in the warmth and fullness 
of concrete situations. The tension which exists 
between these two poles of knowledge is essential 
to a completely balanced understanding. 


Contribution of Literature 


It seems to me that there ought to be a place 
in a home economics program for a literature 
course—not set up as a course in communication 


but as a course humanistic understanding of 
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people. There is a kind of knowledge we can get 
about people from really first-rate novels and plays 
that we cannot get normally in any other way. 
Courses could be devised which would make selec- 
tions of materials that would be relevant to differ- 
ent sorts of careers. 

I am thinking of a course given by a competent 
English teacher and taught as an English literature 
course. What I am suggesting is that the selection 
of materials—while kept at a level of first-rate liter- 
ature—might be such as to bear on knowledge of 
human nature, values, and family living. I would 
not expect the English teacher to connect all this 
with family living—she should teach English litera- 
ture—but given such a course, a home economics 
teacher could draw on its resources in the students 
and help them make the connections. 

I have often thought that I would like to experi- 
ment in the School of Nursing with such a litera- 
ture course which would be designed to give nurses 
an understanding of human suffering through the 
medium of plays, novels, and poems. I think 
this course might well give a new depth and a sort 
of new dimension to the young nurse’s experience 
of sick and suffering people (who, after all, are 
no more simply collections of symptoms than they 
are sets of teeth). 

Too often, I think, we imagine that a literature 
course has to develop in view of some abstract 
theory or historical pattern. But, really, one of the 
most important results of literary studies is this 
kind of concrete insight into human nature which 
they can give us. 

It can be argued that a truly great novel should 
be read only in one’s old age, for only when we 
have the accumulated wisdom of experience, will 
we truly understand what the great writer is really 
doing and truly appreciate it. Granted that the 
young, uncertain, and inexperienced will not get 
the full value of great literature, still they do profit; 
they grow into it and retain it as a life-long 
resource. 
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Growth in Intellectual Understanding 


The intellectual understanding I have been de- 
scribing admits of many degrees. We can give 
some of it at every level of education and maturity. 
Even with the very small child, it is possible to 
give some underst nding and to explain some 
family situations involving father or sister or mother 
so that the child’s reaction will be humanly good. 
This can continue all the way up through the levels 
of experience and education. Ideally, perfect under- 
standing would involve the full reflective possession 
of the knowledge at both poles. Normally even 
an approximation of this is impossible for the 
ordinary good person. The normal good person 
in a family situation can't really give a reflective 
and philosophical explanation of his values or con- 
victions. Yet he may react in a very proper fashion 
and hold courageously to honest convictions about 
authentic human values. But to ask that each per- 
son be able to justify his conviction in an abstract 
and reflective way is to ask more than can be 
done. But the teacher should be able to do so. 
The teacher must be well in advance of the stu- 
dents; the teacher must understand both in the 
warm concrete way of rich experience and in the 
strictly intellectual way of grounding and under- 
girding principles (likewise ultimately, of course, 
experiential). The teacher must have the kind of 
theoretical knowledge and the kind of concrete 
knowledge which will fit together into a true under- 
standing of man; he must have a conscious and 
reflective grasp of his knowledge such that he can 
analyze all its parts, examine them in the abstract, 
and yet put them back into a concrete unity in a 
very conscious way. 

When such a teacher teaches, he will teach from 
mastery and with power, not simply by repeating 
something in a book or some neat learned formula 
or some set of practical hints or suggestions. 

This, then—in brief survey—is the basic intellec- 
tual framework within which I would put the 
teaching of family living. 


AHEA Handbook of Household Equipment Terminology 


Just off the press is a new publication which lists generic terms frequently 
used in connection with major household appliances. Included are terms for 
gas and electric ranges, gas and electric refrigerators, food freezers, dish- 


washers, washers, dryers, and ironers. 


The Handbook has an attractive white glossy cover with blue and green 
design. Intended as a handy reference book for all who work with, and teach 
about, equipment, it was prepared by the housing and household equipment 
committee of the HEIB section of AHEA. Order from AHEA headquarters, 


enclosing 50 cents. 
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The 1960 Census and the Nation’s Families 


HE largest compilation of social and eco- 

nomic data in the nation’s history will begin 
in April 1960, when, for the 18th time, the United 
States takes the Decennial Census. In these data, 
home economists and others working with families 
will have an invaluable source of information for 
programs in the years ahead. 

During the 1960 Census of Population and Hous- 
ing, it is estimated that approximately 160,000 
enumerators of the United States Bureau of the 
Census will visit about 60 million urban and rural 
dwelling units to enumerate an estimated 180 
million persons. They will list the social and eco- 
nomic characteristics of the population and will 
also enumerate the nation’s dwelling units and 
list their characteristics. 

For the first time, the Census will cover 50 
states, as a result of the recent admission to state- 
hood of the former territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 


Anticipated Changes 

Notable changes in the statistical picture of the 
country’s population are anticipated by Census 
Bureau statisticians who have been taking a look 
into the future by means of studies of current popu- 
lation trends based in part on a monthly sample of 
families in all parts of the country and in part on 
analysis of birth and death registrations, immigra- 
tion reports, schoo! enrollment, and other data. The 
Bureau of the Census points out that the 1960 
Census will bring further light on some of the 
trends apparent since 1950, such as: 

The largest increase in population between 
decennial censuses in the country’s history. An 
estimated 29 million inhabitants have been added 
since 1950, when the population stood at 151,132,000. 
A sharp rise in the number of births and a con- 
tinued low death rate are responsible for the 
unprecedenied population growth in the last 
decade. 

Proportion of young and of older persons greatly 
increased. In 1950, the 38.3 million children under 
14 comprised 25.4 per cent of the total population; 
by 1958, their number had increased to 50.7 million, 
comprising 29 per cent of the total population. Per- 
sons 65 years old and over numbered 12.2 million 
or 8.1 per cent of the population in 1950; their 
number had increased to 15.0 million or 8.6 per 
cent of the population by 1958. 


This report is based on information supplied by 
the United States Bureau of the Census. 


An unprecedented gain in the total number of 
married couples. Between March 1950 and March 
1958, the number of married couples increased by 
3.1 million from a 1950 figure of 36.1 million to a 
1958 figure of 39.2 million. Since the beginning of 
World War II, the increase in the number of per- 
sons who are or have been married has been due 
not only to the growth in population but also to 
an increase in the proportion of persons who marry. 

Decline in average size of households arrested in 
current decade. At present, the average size of 
household is estimated at 3.3 persons. The popula- 
tion per household declined consistently between 
1890 and 1950 but has changed little during the 
present decade. The number of households in- 
creased by about 7 million between 1950 and 1958, 
according to a survey in March 1958. 

An increase in the number of dwelling units. The 
1950 Census of Housing counted 46.0 million dwell- 
ing units of which 42.8 million were occupied and 
3.2 million were vacant. A sample survey in De- 
cember 1956 indicated that the number of dwelling 
units had then increased to 55.3 million, with 49.9 
million of these occupied and 5.5 million vacant. 

Urbanization of the population. In 1950, nearly 
two-thirds of the population was classified as urban. 
More than one-third of the nation’s people lived 
in the 232 cities of more than 50,000 persons. The 
1950 Census counted as urban all the population 
residing in the 4,284 places of 2500 or more popula- 
tion, and in the closely built-up areas around cities 
of 50,000 or more population. In 1940, about three- 
fifths of the population was classified as urban. The 
1960 Census is expected to confirm that the urbani- 
zation trend has continued strongly since 1950. 

A continuing long-term decline in the nation’s 
farm population. In 1940, the farm population of 
the United States numbered 30.5 million persons. 
In 1950, the farm population had declined to 25.1 
million persons and by 1958 was down to 20.8 
million, a decline of nearly 10.0 million since 1940. 

Steady rise in school enrollment since 1950, The 
43 million persons enrolled in school in October 
1958 exceeded by about 13 million the number 
enrolled eight years earlier, according to Census 
Bureau surveys. More than 99 per cent of the 
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children aged 6 to 13 years were in school in 1958. 
About three-fourths of all persons 5 to 24 years 
old were enrolled in school or college. 

Employment of women increases. Another im- 
portant trend which will be confirmed by the 1960 
Census is the continued increase in the number of 
women employed outside the household. Their 
number has increased by nearly 4 million in the 
last 8 years, and the number of married women in 
the labor force (13.0 million) has increased to the 
point where they greatly outnumber single women 
workers (5.4 million). Another 3.6 million wonien 
workers are widowed or divorced. In 1940, single 
women workers (6.7 million) exceeded married 
women workers (5.0 million). Widowed and 
divorced women workers numbered 2.1 million 
in 1940. 


New Trends in Census-Taking 


Statistical sampling. Certain questions will be 
asked only of individuals in one in four households 
in the 1960 Census. These households will be 
chosen systematically and not according to the 
preferences of the individual Census enumerator. 
This sample enumeration will provide sufficient 
statistical data without requiring the questions to 
be put to every individual. 

Income. In the 1940 Census, a question on wage 
or salary income was introduced, to be asked of 
every person 14 years of age and over. In 1950, 
the income question was expanded to include all 
types of income and was asked for one in five 
persons of all ages. For the 1960 Census, the 
income inquiry will be asked only of individuals 
14 years old and over in one in four households, 
as indicated above. Details on incomes will be 
asked by sources (a) from wages and salaries, 
(b) from own business or farm, and (c) from 
dividends, annuities, pensions, and other sources. 

Information on incomes for individuals classified 
by age, education, and employment, and for families 
by size and geographic locations, is used by busi- 
ness in measuring markets and controlling dis- 
tribution, by manufacturers in determining the need 
for production of consumer goods, by federal, state, 
and local government agencies in making policy 
decisions, and by the Congress in considering 
legislation. The demand of these and other users 
for income information guided the Census Director 
in his decision that the income inquiries would be 
made again in 1960. 

People and homes. The 1960 Census will record 
the following information about all persons: name, 
address, relationship to head of household, sex, 
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color or race, month and year of birth, and marital 
status. 

In one in four households the following inquiries 
will be made about all persons (as applicable): 
place of birth, mother tongue of the foreign-born, 
country of birth of parents, length of residence at 
present address and where residing five years ago, 
educational attainment, school attendance, date of 
marriage, and of women ever married—how many 
babies. 

Inquiries to be made about all persons 14 years 
old and older in one in four households are: em- 
ployment status and hours worked; date last 
worked; occupation, industry and class of worker, 
place of work, means of transportation to work, 
weeks worked in 1959, earnings in 1959, other 
income in 1959, and of men—veteran status. 

The new inquiries in the population list are those 
relating to place of work and means of transporta- 
tion to work to be made of all employed persons 14 
years old and over, a question directed to persons 
reported attending school as to whether the school 
or college is publicly or privately operated, and a 
question about the mother tongue of foreign-born 
persons. 

On housing, the 1960 Census will include in- 
quiries on type of living quarters (house, apart- 
ment, trailer, etc. ); on structure characteristics such 
as number of living quarters in structure, condition 
of structure, number of rooms and bedrooms, year 
structure was built, basement, and elevator in 
structure (in cities of 50,000 and over); on occu- 
pancy characteristics such as tenure (renter or 
owner), if vacant (for rent, sale, seasonal, etc.), 
year household head moved in, size of household, 
and color of head of household; on financial charac- 
teristics such as monthly rent paid, and value (esti- 
mated sale price); on equipment and facilities 
such as water supply (piped hot, cold; not piped), 
bathtub or shower, type of toilet, number of bath- 
rooms, heating equipment, fuel (heating, cooking, 
water heating), television, radio, clothes washing 
machine, clothes dryer, home food freezer, air 
conditioning, passenger automobile; on source of 
water; and on sewage disposal (for areas outside 
cities ). Most of the inquiries about the dwellings 
will be made at only one in four households. The 
kind of unit, cooking facilities, number of rooms, 
and tenure will be asked of every householder. 


How the Census Is Taken 


It is quite likely that the person who takes the 
Census will be a woman—64 per cent of the 
enumerators in 1950 were women. 
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The procedure for conducting the Census in- 
volves a series of co-ordinated steps. The first step 
involving the public generally will come in the 
latter part of March 1960. This will be the mailing 
of copies of an Advance Census Report form to 
every household in the United States. Householders 
will be asked to assemble on these forms the 
answers to the seven questions about people and 
the four questions about dwelling units listed 
above. It is requested that this information be 
ready when the Census enumerators call. 

At every fourth house, a Census Household 
Questionnaire will be left and the householder 
will be asked to report in more detail and mail 
the completed questionnaire (in an addressed, 
postage-free envelope) to the local Census District 
Office within three days. 

Under Census law, all persons 18 years old and 
over are required to answer official Census ques- 
tions about themselves and members of their house- 
holds. The same law specifies that personal in- 
formation collected by Census takers must be 
kept confidential. Penalties are provided for viola- 
tion of either requirement. 


Processing 

Sheer mass of numbers would render the present 
national Census an impossible undertaking if it 
were not for products of the machine age. The 
science of electronics has been applied to the 
science of statistics to make feasible the tabulation 
of the billions of items of information to be col- 
lected. 

The processing of statistical data to be collected 
in the 1960 Census will be one of the biggest opera- 
tions of its kind ever undertaken by the Census 
Bureau. Involved in this task are the assembling, 
tabulating, and publication of billions of facts about 
180 million people and the dwellings in which they 
live. 

To carry out this tremendous processing job, 
the Census Bureau will employ the most modern 
electronic computers available. Also in use will 
be the Bureau's supplemental electronic equipment 
known as the FOSDIC (film optical sensing device 
for input to computer ); its microfilming equipment; 
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and high-speed electronically operated printing 
equipment. 

The information collected in the enumerators’ 
reports will be microfilmed, and the microfilmed 
data will be sent to Census Bureau headquarters 
at Washington, D. C. There the data will be 
processed through the FOSDICs, which will con- 
vert the data to a series of electronic dots on mag- 
netic tape. The Census Bureau will have available 
five of the FOSDIC devices for recording the 1960 
Census data. They will be capable of performing a 
job roughly equivalent to that which in previous 
censuses required the services of some 2,000 card- 
punch operators. 

The magnetic tapes on which the data are re- 
corded will then be used over and over in the 
electronic computers for the separate statistical 
reports required until the billions of items have 
been recorded. The material for a specific report 
will next be taken to an electronically controlled 
high-speed printer. This printer, using the mag- 
netic tape, is capable of turning out statistical tables 
at the rate of 600 lines a minute. After a run is 
made on the printer, the resulting copy for a given 
report will be analyzed and assembled with written 
commentary preparatory to sending the reports 
to the press, 

Announcement of preliminary population totals 
based on field counts will be made in late April 
and during May for counties and places of 10,000 
or more inhabitants. In the fall of 1960 the Census 
Bureau will commence to publish official popula- 
tion figures for all areas in the United States— 
states, counties, cities, towns, and villages. 

Final total population figures for each state will 
be transmitted by the Secretary of Commerce to 
the President of the United States no later than 
December 1, 1960. The President will, in turn, 
send these to Congress along with a table appor- 
tioning seats among the states in the House of 
Representatives as provided for in the Constitution. 

The final state bulletins will be available in the 
latter part of 1960 and early 1961, and the more 
detailed reports are scheduled for publication in 
1962. An estimated total of 100,000 pages of reports 
will be published. 


WANTED: March 1959 and April 1959 Issues 


If you have either or both of the above issues of the JournaL or Home 
Economics that you do not need to keep, please send them to AHEA head- 
quarters. We shall be g glad to pay postage if you wish us to do so. 


Our address is 1600 Twentieth St., N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 














Philosophy of Management 


F we set up a diagram of the homemaking 

curriculum in our secondary schools, we can 
illustrate home management as a ribbon threading 
its way through and tying together all of the areas. 
We integrate management into family clothing; 
family health and safe living; food for the family; 
housing for the family; child care and guidance; 
and personal, family, and community relationships; 
and into other units as they appear in the home- 
making curriculum. 

What is home management? What is the current 
philosophy underlying this area of home eco- 
nomics? What do we as teachers need to know 
about management in order to help our students 
understand its principles and to help them become 
more effective managers both now and in their 
future home living? 

First of all, what is home management? A con- 
cept of management which has developed through 
the years has led many of us to think of house- 
keeping, home furnishings, work simplification, and 
family spending or budgeting as synonomous with 
home management. These are not home manage- 
ment but rather some of its tools. Some of us, if 
asked what we might include in our teaching of 
management, would indicate the management of 
time, money, and energy. But these are only a 
few of the resources available to us, all of which 
we should learn to recognize and manage effec- 
tively. Three decades ago if asked what term came 
to our minds when we thought of home manage- 
ment, we might have said “efficiency.” Today, if 
asked the same question, I hope the answer would 
be “decision-making.” 

I should like to quote a definition of home man- 
agement from Decision Making and Management 
for Farm and Home by Carl C. and Lucile Holaday 
Malone: 


The broader concept of home management . . . centers 
attention on family life as a whole, on the total goals of 
the family, and the ways in which decision-making and 
management in the home can help reach these goals. It 
begins with the broad question: How can all of our re- 
sources available to the family for living—house, home 


1 Publication 170 of the College of Home Economics of 
the Pennsylvania State University. 
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L. Jeanne Riebel 


Miss Riebel is an assistant professor of home 
management and home equipment in the College 
of Home Economics at the Pennsylvania State 
University. This article is adapted from material 
she prepared for a 1959 workshop at the University. 


furnishings and equipment, available money, time, mental 
and physical energy, special abilities and skills, community 
resources, and all others—be used so that all family members 
can have the kind of life and living they most prefer? * 


Management is not a thing apart but is basic 
and applicable to all areas of family life. When 
we conceive of home management as a process of 
clarifying values and goals, assessing resources, 
becoming aware of obstacles, gathering informa- 
tion, determining possible solutions, weighing the 
advantages and disadvantages of each possible 
solution, making a decision, putting the plan into 
action, and evaluating results in terms of satisfac- 
tions and in terms of goal achievement, it becomes 
clear that management is a part of any and all 
aspects of home and family living. Let us take a 
look at the parts of this process and see how they 
apply to our lives and to our teaching. 


Relation to Values 


Values furnish the guiding compass for every- 
one’s life, providing the basis for deciding what 
is more worth while and what is less so. They 
are the “why” guideposts, the “why” we decide to 
do the things we do. They help us judge our 
actions. Values are very important to the indi- 
vidual and are at the root of human motivation; 
they give meaning to our life. While values are 
considered by many disciplines (sociology, phi- 
losophy, psychology, and economics ), perhaps the 
definition given by George Geiger, a philosopher, 
is the one most relative to home management: 


Man’s longtime preferences, his deep-rooted tastes and 
interests, his objects of respect and reverence are his 
values. He makes decisions on the basis of them.* 


* Decision Making and Management for Farm and Home 
Ames: Iowa State College Press, 1958, p. 195. 


’Georce Geicer. Philosophy and the Social Order 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947, p. 167. 
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Do we all hold the same values and place them 
in the same order of relative importance? Certainly 
not; it would indeed be a dull world if we did. 
But we do all hold certain basic values upon which 
we build our lives, which are the bases for our 
goals and our decisions. Religion, love, security, 
personal freedom, prestige, conformity, beauty, and 
co-operation are typical values held by individuals 
and families. Where do we get these values? The 
society in which we are reared sets the broad frame- 
work for them, of course; but our families, churches, 
schools, and individual friends and teachers all 
share in developing our values. 
to the person who holds them, to the time, and to 
the situation. They - 
and family circumstances change. But many of the 


Values are relative 
hange as our lives, the times, 


basic ones are not altered very drastically through 
the years. Each family must establish its own set 
of values, not copy a “good” set; who is to say 
what is “good” for each family? But, if a family 
chooses a set which is suitable to it, if it clearly 
knows and believes in these values, then it can 
establish goals which are logical for it and which 
the family has a possibility of reaching. 


Goals 


Goals are more definite than values; they are 
things we set out to accomplish. They are some- 
— tangible we want, a mark to be reached or 

1 purpose to be achieved. There are short-term 
goals which may be steppingstones to more im- 
portant long-range ones or goals which may be 
ends in themselves. Buying a coffee table may be 
a short-term goal which will be one step in the 
long-range goal of an attractively furnished living 
room. Or a family picnic may be a goal and all 
members of the family would put forth a special 
effort to finish other duties so that they could get 
an early start on their outing. Long-term family 
goals might include services to the community and 
the development of a well-rounded person: ility for 
each family member, the ownership of a home, and 
college educations for the children. 

Family. life could go on for years without any- 
thing being done about cl: rifying values or estab- 
lishing goals. No landlord requires an accounting 
of them, no assessor lists them as he does taxable 
property, Internal Revenue requires no annual re- 
port on them. But the family that decides which 
are important to and best for it and then works 
toward achieving its goals is the family most likely 
to get what it really wants from life. 

Do your students have a set of values, of goals? 
Are you helping them to recognize these, to work 
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toward achieving them? Do they realize that if 
they value a neat and attractive appearance they 
will need to be accurate in the various steps of 
constructing a garment so that when they reach 
the goal of completing the dress it will satisfy this 
value and consequently afford them personal satis- 
factions? 


Management of Resources 


Malone and Malone, in Decision Making and 
Management for Farm and Home, state, 


The need to manage arises whenever there are resources 
to be used and choices to be made of how to use them 
To manage is to have control over resources, to organize, 
guide and direct their use, and to be responsible for the 
results that follow.* 


We are quick to think of time, energy, and 
money as resources and to emphasize the manage- 
ment of these in our teaching—in relation to pre- 
paring a meal, to doing a housecleaning task, 
to buying a piece of furniture. But do we recognize 
other resources equally available to us and help 
students to learn to use them more effectively to 
attain their goals? Do they learn that interests, 
abilities, skills, attitudes, and knowledge as well 
as community facilities and material goods already 
in their possession can be used in place of or in 
combination with time, energy, and money? Are 
they learning to use their other resources to enter- 
tain themselves and their friends rather than always 
buying their entertainment? Do they recognize 
their learnings about child care and guidance as a 
resource at present in terms of baby-sitting as well 
as one for future use in their own families? That 
these learnings might help them to earn money 
now and to save it later when the knowledge might 
prevent accidents and avoid medical bills for their 
own children? Do we utilize community facilities 
in our teaching in such a way that students gain a 
first-hand experience with them and learn how and 
when they might prove useful to their personal and 
family management? 

In helping our students learn to make wise de- 
cisions, we must encourage them to gather sufficient 
information relative to the situation as an adequate 
basis for decision making. Our homemaking courses 
provide some of the information they will need for 
family decisions; we also must assume responsibility 
for helping them to become familiar with other 
informational sources. 

Furthermore, we must aid them in learning to 
evaluate these sources. Are the articles they read 

* Op. cit., page 40 
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based on research findings or merely on popularly 
held beliefs or concepts? Are the advertisements 
they see in newspapers and magazines or on TV 
presenting valid claims, or are words being cleverly 
phrased to sell a product, to catch consumer atten- 
tion without really saying what the public reads 
into them? Are the reports issued by various con- 
sumer research groups rating household products 
and equipment to be taken per se or should the 
recommendations be analyzed in relation to the 
needs and expectations of the individual family, the 
local market, and serve as only one of several 
guides to be used by families in making decisions 
about such purchases? 

Recognizing obstacles present in a situation is 
another area in which people frequently need help. 
In thinking through a problem, we must try to 
foresee what will impede progress toward our 
goal. Sometimes these obstacles can be avoided 
or at least overcome if we are foresighted and 
constructive in our attitude toward them. Some- 
times, however, there are insurmountable obstacles; 
if the consequences that will result are such that 
we can accept them and continue toward the goal 
in spite of them, then let this be the decision. If 
we cannot accept or overcome them, then let us 
face the situation and seek another solution or 
recognize the goal as one which is not suitable or 
within the realm of possibility for us. 


Limitations of Resources 


Resources are interrelated but they are also 
limited. We must not only decide which resource 
might be used to achieve our goal but also what 
other use we may have for that same resource. 
Perhaps it cannot be used in both places; is there 
an alternate one which could be used to accomplish 
our purpose? Although we may have the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to refinish and slipcover a 
chair, do we have the time necessary to do so? Or, 
must we substitute our resource of money to pur- 
chase a new chair? If so, then we must also use 
other resources in combination with the money— 
knowledge about selection of a good upholstered 
chair, the community facilities available for making 
the purchase—retail stores, second-hand dealers, 
private sales of household goods, as well as a 
source for the credit which we might find it neces- 
sary to use. 

If we are to use our resources wisely and well, 
we will use them for the products that the family 
most needs and desires. At some stages in the 
family life cycle, it may be important that more 
of the mother’s time be used in caring for the chil- 
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dren and playing with them than in performance 
of household tasks beyond those necessary for the 
minimum comfort and health of the family. Later, 
when children are at the teen age and very much 
aware of the appearance of the home, a mother 
may find it wise to increase time spent on making 
her home attractive and neat so that the family 
members are proud of it and enjoy bringing their 
friends in. But would this be true in all families? 
Would every family hold the same value in regard 
to appearance of the home? Or to some, wou!d it 
be more important that Mother spend her time 
being a Scout den mother, an officer of the PTA, 
a member of church groups, so that the family goal 
of community participation might be more full) 
realized? 


Standards 


Quite often our use of resources will be guided 
by our standards as well as by our values and 
goals. Good examples of this can be found in 
varying standards of housekeeping—how high a 
standard of cleanliness and order is appropriate for 
a family in relation to other demands on time and 
energy. These differences might serve as a re- 
minder in our work with students and families that 
our responsibility is to help them to make their 
own decisions in the light of their own values and 
goals rather than imposing upon them solutions 
made in the light of our personal set of values. We, 
as home economists, are often criticized for having 
excessively high standards, and here again we must 
exercise restraint in imposing our standards on 
others. It probably does no harm for a person 
or families to know what they might achieve, but 
they should not be criticized when in their situa- 
tion the standard cannot be achieved. 

Too often we judge others by our own standards. 
If they do not make the same decisions that we 
would make, should we say they are foolish, or 
poor managers? Are we judging them in the light 
of their values and goals—or by our own? Is that 
which is right for us necessarily the most suitable 
choice for others? Do we criticize the family down 
the street for buying everything on the installment 
plan because we have been reared with the belief 
that you don’t buy material goods unless you have 
the money to pay cash for them? Or do we stop to 
realize that, while this is our way of doing it and 
is right for us, our neighbors might never get the 
commodity by any other means? That they feel 
it is important to have and enjoy it while they are 
paying for it even though it may cost more that 


way? 
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Another responsibility that is ours in helping 
students with acquiring skill in management is that 
of helping them see and investigate all possible 
solutions open to them. There is almost always 
more than one way in which any problem might 
be solved, any goal reached. If we are to do a good 
job of decision making, to be effective managers, 
then we must weigh the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of all possible solutions, even those we may 
not want to consider, and choose that one which 
comes out highest on the plus side of our decision 
ledger. If we are unwilling to face this reality, then 
we must be prepared to be less satisfied with our 
decision and its results 


Evaluation 


Evaluation is an important part of management, 
and, unfortunately, one that is freque ntly over- 
looked. 


of action into operation, we should constantly check 


As we make decisions and put our plans 


that our progress is really directed toward the goal 
we have established. If it is not, then we should 
decide to alter the plan so that it will be more 
effective for the group or family using it. Evalua- 


tion should also be made in terms of satisfactions 


Come to 


What could be better than a Colorado vacation— 
planned with a week in Denver at the time of the 
annual meeting of AH EA? 

Although Colorado is one of the ruggedest of 
mountain states, broad, paved highways lead across 
the mountains in every area of the state. This view 
shows one of the nation’s most famous highways, 
Trail Ridge Road, through Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park. Each year, nearly 1.5 million visitors 
travel this route between Estes Park and Grand 
Lake. It is the nation’s highest continuous highway, 
soaring above 11,000 feet for some 12 miles. 

Plan now to make the most of this opportunity 
to combine the pursuit of professional excellence 
with the pleasures of a western vacation. 

The program-planning committee has designed 
a program to assist you in the first part of this plan. 
Both professional and general interest speakers are 
scheduled. And the local committee has promised 
advance publicity on preconvention and _post- 
convention trips for publication in the Journat. 
Now it’s your turn. 

Good planning! See you in Denver! 


Colorado Public Relations Dept 
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There can 
be great psychological satisfactions from having 
made a wise decision as well as those resulting 


gained from the decision and its results. 


from the beauty or use of an article purchased, 
from a vacation thoroughly enjoyed, or from re- 
And finally, we must 


evaluate the consequences of our decision, accept- 


ceiving a college diploma. 
ing them as best we can now and utilizing the 
experience to develop our foresight as we make 
Not all 


consequences are unpleasant ones; some can be 


similar kinds of decisions in the future. 


enjoyable as well as valuable to us. 

To summarize, let us review the process of home 
management. It is an integral part of all aspects 
of home and family living because it involves 
clarifying values and goals, assessing resources, 
becoming aware of obstacles, gathering information, 
determining possible solutions, weighing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each possible solu- 
tion, making a decision, putting the plan into action, 
and evaluating results in terms of satisfactions and 
in terms of goal achievement. Management, there- 
fore, becomes an essential and all-encompassing 
ribbon as we tie up this package of home and 
family living. 


Colorado! 














Nonresident Home Management 
for Married Students 


HOME management program designed for 

married students is a positive development 
in the home economics curriculum. More and more 
college-age students who need to take the home 
management resident course to meet degree re- 
quirements are married and maintaining their own 
homes. Since home management can be applied 
in any home situation, it would seem advantageous 
to utilize these “laboratories” for potentially more 
meaningful experiences than can be had by living 
in the home management residence. At the same 
time, students and husbands are not separated and 
the latter can share in the management experiences 
in their natural setting. 

A plan to provide home management for mar- 
ried students was tried at the University of Ne- 
braska. This experiment served two functions: 
(1) to evaluate a nonresident home management 
experience for married students, and (2) to provide 
graduate students enrolled in a course in home 
management supervision the opportunity to super- 
vise a nonresident experience. This article is based 
in part on the evaluation of the experience by 
the married students. 

Home management residence is a degree require- 
ment for all home economics students at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. However, students who have 
been married five or more years may substitute a 
special problems course in home management in 
lieu of residence. There are two home management 
houses, each accommodating six to eight students. 
The two houses differ in room arrangement, fur- 
nishings, equipment, and operating budget. The 
length of residence is eight weeks; four weeks in 
each house. There are no infants in the home 
management houses. Lectures and discussions in 
home management theory accompany the resident 
course. 

The plan followed was a combination day resi- 
dence and nonresidence. For the first four weeks, 
the married students participated in the activities 
at one of the home management houses but spent 
nights in their own apartments. The husbands had 
their evening meals at the home management house 
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and participated in some of the social activities of 
the group. For the second four weeks, the married 
students carried on special managerial experiences 
in their own apartments under the guidance of a 
graduate student in home management. The stu 
dents’ apartments served as home management 
laboratories, and a plan was individualized through 
a series of conferences in which the student, the 
graduate student adviser, and the staff adviser 
arrived at a group of meaningful managerial experi 
ences for the student. 

Each of the married students had one nonresi- 
dent experience in common. Since home manage 
ment is basically decision-making with respect to 
the use of resources to accomplish family goals, 
it is essential to focus attention upon these com 
ponent parts. Toward this end, each student made 
a written record of her family’s goals and progress 
toward those goals, their human and material re- 
sources and what was achieved by the use of these 
resources, and an analysis of some of the decisions 
made during the nonresident period. 


Varied Learning 


Learnings in the resident and nonresident situa 
tions were different, but each was valuable. In the 
home management house, the student-homemakers 
learned to know persons of different backgrounds 
who had different values, goals, and standards 
Learning to appreciate and respect these differ- 
ences was an important part of the resident experi- 
ence. The processes of management and decision- 
making took on new meaning. The house provided 
continuous opportunity for decision-making on a 
group basis. There were other experiences which 
the students had not had previously—using and 
caring for the variety of equipment and furnishings 
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in the house, preparing food for a family of ten, 
and providing nutritionally adequate food at differ 
ent levels of cost. 

In the students’ apartments, the young home- 
makers were able to function in a more meaningful 
environment with problems that were real, the 
family was kept together, family 
were met, and the students felt more experimental. 


responsibilities 


Interestingly enough, one student pointed out that 
it was more challenging to plan and prepare food 
for two than for eight or ten persons. The husbands 
were very much a part of the experience. Their 
attitudes toward the experience were positive and 
their co-operation was high. Many decisions were 
made jointly and carried out co-operatively by them 
and their wives. The husbands were often present 
when home visits were made. 

One disadvantage in the nonresident situation, 
as stated by the students, was that an adviser was 
not as readily available for guidance as was true 
in the resident situation. Then, too, in the home 
management house, experiences had been greater 

planning and carrying through on hospitality 
for guests; these functions had varied in type and 
size and composition of the guest group. The mar- 
ried students recognized that day residence did not 
allow them to become as much a part of the home 
management group as full-time residence would 
have permitted but that, in weighing values, it was 
more important for them to be home evenings and 
be able, in some measure, fulfill their family 
responsibilities. 


Student Evaluation 

The married students expressed appreciation for 
this experience in light of its content and the family 
satisfactions gained. Evaluation of the experience 
by the students has shown that real needs were met 
by the nonresident experience and the students 
were strongly in favor of the plan. 

These students recommended that other students, 
recently married and living with their husbands 
in the Lincoln area, have a combination day resi- 
dent and nonresident experience. The young home- 
makers felt that the resident experience is a high 
light in a student’s college career, and they would 
have had a feeling of being “left out” had the *y not 
lived in the house for four weeks. 

If there is more than one home management 
house on the « campus and they differ in such re- 
spects as arrangement, furnishings, equipment, and 
economic level, it would be valuable for the 
student to be able to choose the particular house 


she will live in. The choice would be made 
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light of the new experiences to be gained in the 
house. 

With a nonresident group, it is important that 
there be frequent home visits for planning and 
evaluation and frequent total group meetings be- 
tween students and advisers to exchange informa- 
tion about each student's activities and to compare 
differences in management patterns. 

It wonld be valuable to try this plan with a 
large: vioup of students and to experiment with 
other alternatives when the number of eligible 
married students, the number of staff, the physical 
facilities, and the flexibility in the state plan for 
vocational teacher training make implementation 
possible. 


Alternative Plans 


Some of the alternatives to traditional full-time 
home management residence in providing home 
management experiences for married students 
are: 

1. Full-time residence for part of period; day resi- 
dence for remainder of period. This alternative 
would fail to take advantage of the student's own 
laboratory as the setting for a potentially more 
meaningful experience than would be had in the 
home management house. However, this arrange- 
ment would not increase staff load, and students 
would not be separated from their husbands the 
entire period. 

2. Day residence for part of period; nonresidence 
for remainder of period. The values of both the 
resident and nonresident situations could be real- 
ized. There could be immediate transferral of learn- 
ings from the home management house experience 
to the home situation. It is recognized that this 
alternative increases staff load and may not always 
be possible to implement. 

3. Resident course for married students. 
of married couples would occupy a home man- 


A group 
agement residence. The number of houses, the 
arrangement of houses, and the number of students 
needing the course would be factors in determining 
whether this alternative is feasible. Only one-half 
as many students could be accommodated in a given 
time with this plan. Also, if housing had already 
been obtained by a couple prior to residence, living 
expenses would probably need to be paid in two 
places. 

4. Nonresident course for married students. The 
students would have the laboratory experience in 
their own homes. They would work toward the 
solving of managerial problems that were real and 
apparent to them. The individuality of this experi- 
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ence would offer the opportunity to select projects 
compatible with the student's home situation and 
her particular stage of development. Home visits 
would be made by the adviser, and there would 
be regular meetings of the entire group of students 
with the adviser. To be most effective, there would 
need to be several students having this experience 
at the same time in order for them to become aware 
of differences among families in values, goals, re- 
sources, and standards, and the varied ways in 
which families manage their resources to achieve 
goals important to them. Through interaction of 
the entire group—group discussions, intragroup en- 
tertainments, planned visitation in each other's 
homes—the students could realize many of the 
values of the resident experience and at the same 
time reap the benefits from using their own homes 
as a home management laboratory. 

The writer believes Alternative 4 to be ideal. 
However, each of the other alternatives has merit. 
Each home economics school will have its own 
combination of factors which will determine feasible 
alternatives to the traditional home management 
experience. 

Supervisory Experience 

In addition to trying out a nonresident plan for 
married students, this experiment served as a 
valuable learning experience for the graduate stu- 


dents who had an opportunity to apply learnings 
from the course in supervision to a real situation. 


FOR THE 
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Each of the graduate students had had experience 
with a resident course—both as a student and as a 
part-time or full-time house adviser. However, this 
plan offered a unique opportunity in supervision, 
that of the nonresident experience, a kind of train 
ing that is increasingly needed by graduate students 
in home management. 

The graduate students had three kinds of oppor- 
tunities for professional development: application 
of theory from the course, individualized work with 
the married students, and evaluation and guidance 
from a more experienced person. More specifically, 
they developed a guide for helping the student 
think through her management situation and bring 
to light problem areas for concentrated work; they 
held frequent conferences with the student for 
planning, evaluation, and guidance; they made 
home visits throughout the period; they constructed 
an evaluation device and, in collaboration with the 
instructor, arrived at a final grade for the student. 
Through this process, the graduate students felt 
they gained a great deal of security in working with 
nonresident home management experie.iwes for mar- 
ried students. 

In conclusion, flexibility in the home management 
program is essential to meet the needs of students 
in a constantly changing society. Using married 
students’ homes as home management laboratories 
is the basic characteristic of the writer's proposed 
means to meet the needs of married students in a 
realistic and meaningful way. 


NEW YEAR 


A Happy Thought on Membership 
The encouraging point of this AHEA membership report is that so many 
have taken advantage of the greater service available by joining early in the 
membership year. The efforts of many interested persons helping with member- 


ship in the states have made this possible. 


As of December 1, 1959, AHEA membership is within 4 per cent of the total 
for 1958-59; 16 states exceeded their membership total and 24 states are within 
10 per cent of the 1958-59 membership total. Special mention is due Colorado 
and Maine. Both states have exceeded their 1958-59 total by 20 per cent. 

Listed here are the states in the order of membership accomplishments: 
Colorado, Maine, Arizona, Vermont, Mississippi, Connecticut, South Carolina, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Hawaii, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Iowa, Kentucky, California, North Dakota, Washington, 
Oregon, Texas, Indiana, New York, Massachusetts, North Carolina, Illinois, Florida, 
Delaware, West Virginia, Kansas, Arkansas, Nevada, Michigan, Wyoming, Maryland, 
Alabama, Missouri, Montana, Idaho, Ohio, Virginia, Utah, Tennessee, District of 
Columbia, ! ouisiana, Pennsylvania, Georgia, Rhode Island, Puerto Rico. 
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The Next Fifty Years 


in Home Economics Education Research 


HE early story of research in home eco- 

nomics education is largely one of leadership 
by a few institutions and individuals. At times this 
has been a shifting leadership (1). At first Colum- 
bia University took the lead with a 1906 master’s 
thesis on the topic, interestingly enough, “Early 
History of Domestic Science.” There followed in 
the next few years studies oh the status of teacher- 
training in home economics in the United States, 
on college courses in domestic science, and on city 
suervision. Columbia is credited also with the 
first (1918) doctoral dissertation in home economics 
education: Murdoch’s “The Measurement of Cer- 
tain Elements in Hand Sewing.” 

Before 1920, four other institutions were report- 
ing research in the field. These were the University 
of Chicago, Colorado State Teachers College, Stan- 
ford University, and George Peabody College for 
Teachers. In the almost 50 
additional institutions had awarded the master’s 
degree in home economics education. By 1937 the 
doctor’s degree had been conferred on 25 women 
by Columbia, University of Chicago, University of 
Minnesota, New York University, and Ohio State 
University. 

Thus, from 1906 through 1936, almost 800 pieces 
of research were reported, some of them profes- 
sional studies, but most of them students’ theses. 
During those years, 54 institutions had reported 
one or more studies, but only 10 had listed as many 
as 20 reports. These top 10 were responsible for 
more than half (56 per cent) of the studies; Iowa 
State College (now University) and Columbia, for 
one-third (34 per cent). Then followed in order, 
Chicago, George Peabody, University of Southern 
California, Minnesota, Ohio State, University of 
Tennessee, and what were then known as Colorado 
A. and M. and Kansas A. and M. Colleges (now 
State Universities). In spite of all this activity, 
however, fewer than 100 reports were published, 
other than in books of abstracts put out by the 
institutions concerned. 

A scanning of the research titles on curriculum 
alone in the late 1920's and °30’s reveals certain 


next two decades, 
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trends in emphasis at that time (2) (3). Curriculum 
studies were concerned largely with the secondary 
school. Examination of textbooks, periodicals, or 
course outlines and the use of a questionnaire were 
the most common methods of research. The topics 
receiving most emphasis were aims and objectives, 
courses of study, and pupil activities, or interests, 
or problems. What a spate of activity studies we 
had! There was a limited amount of research on 
home economics for boys and on evaluation. Cloth- 
ing and textiles, foods, family and social relation- 
ships, and child development were the subject areas 
most often involved. 


Some Current Trends 

In the 1930's, several things happened which 
do much to explain the impetus given to research 
from that time to the present. Beulah I. Coon 
was appointed in 1930 as the first research specialist 
in home economics education in the U. S. Office of 
Education. Through the years, she has given con- 
sultant service in research to colleges, states, and 
individuals. She has probably influenced more 
graduate students in our field than has any other one 
person. Miss Coon has worked also with the re- 
search committee of the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation and with the research section of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association. She has held 
conferences on graduate work in home economics 
education for institutions within a state and for 
representatives of several states. She has been 
responsible for research sessions at regional and 
national meetings, co-ordinated several co-operative 
research projects, and written much. 

Another event was Clara_Brown’s appraisal of 
research in home economics education at the 1937 
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convention of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation (4). She emphasized the need for more 
research in evaluation and strongly urged that more 
faculty participate in professional research. By her 
example in both these respects, she has done much 
to advance the field. 

A third stimulating influence was the passage 
of the George-Dean Act in 1937. This Act provided 
vocational funds for the support of research, the 
first time that employment of personnel for the 
express purpose of research in education had 
been subsidized. This at last put home economics 
education research more nearly on the same basis 
as home economics subject-matter areas which had 
long been sponsored by Experiment Station 
funds. 

And what are the trends? There has, first of 
all, been a great increase in the amount of re 
search. In the past five years alone (1953-1958), 
a total of 477 master’s and 84 doctoral theses were 
reported (5). Home economics education was 
second only to nutrition and foods in each of these 
categories. (Almost twice as many master’s degrees 
—896, in fact—were, however, conferred without 
thesis; a most disquieting trend to some workers 
in the field.) By far the greatest number of studies 
were in curriculum or program planning (216 or 
39 per cent) and evaluation (131 or 23 per cent). 
There was increasing emphasis on studies of college 
and adult programs. 

As might be expected, there are now more per- 
sons engaged professionally in research. In 1937, 
there were four such persons; in 1959 state super- 
visors listed 28. Eighteen universities and at least 
two state departments of vocational education re- 
port that some professional research is going 
on (6). 

There is a trend, also, toward co-operative re- 
search. The first such study on a national scale 
was that sponsored by the home economics section 
of the American Vocational Association and _re- 
ported in 1948 (7). It dealt with “Factors Affecting 
the Satisfactions of Home Economics Teachers” and 
was a particularly timely study because of the 
teacher shortage in the schools. The study was 
under the chairmanship of Druzilla Kent, with a 
representative from each of the four regions, and 
with Beulah Coon as active consultant. It had the 
financial support of the AVA and help from various 
divisions of the U. S. Office of Education. State 
departments of vocational education in 46 states, 
many teacher-training institutions, and about 5,000 
teachers participated. 

The next co-operative study, carried by six states 
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of the central region—Illinois, lowa, Michigan 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Ohio—is still in progress 
Started in 1953, it has been concerned with certain 
characteristics of home economics teachers and of 
students preparing to be teachers; specifically, atti 
tudes toward children, vocational interests, and 
attitudes toward families unlike one’s own. As an 
outgrowth, other persons are considering a new 
project or group of projects. 

Still another trend is toward somewhat more 
frequent publication. There is now a definitive 
statement of the scope of our research field, includ 
ing illustrations of significant studies which have 
been made and proposals for co-operative research 
This statement was prepared by Hester Chadderdon 
and a committee as a report to the home economics 
division of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities (8). There have been more 
articles published. There is an occasional longer 
research report, such as Clara Brown Arny’s book 
on her five-year study of 20 schools in Minnesota 
(9). The study now under way in the U. S. Office 
of Education, which will compare high school home 
economics offerings with those reported 20 years 
ago (10), may point to new directions for home 
economics. 

As for summaries of significant research, this 
was for some years done in ag Pe cycles in the 
Review of Educational Research (11); but at pres 
ent home economics studies appear there only 
incidentally if at all and under such general titles 
as administration, e valuation, and the like. A recent 
and first attempt of a home economics agency to 
provide such a summary is that of the U. S. Office 
of Education in inviting Ivol Spafford to review 
research in home economics education for 1955-56 
The report—a valuable one—is in two parts; one 
deals with selected studies in home economics in 
higher education, and the other with secondary 
school and adult programs (12) 


And What of Tomorrow? 


But we look at the efforts and accomplishments 
of the past 50 years, or even the past 10 years, pri- 
marily that we may be better able to build in the 
future. And in building we must dare to be differ- 
ent, as were the pioneers in home economics. 

Research is, in its simplest terms, “the finding of 
answers to problems.” The record shows that we 
have been conferring many degrees, particularly 
at the master’s level. Because our research has been 
too largely in unrelated fragments, however, we 
have not been getting enough meaningful answers, 
enough significant research. If related in topic, 
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many studies have been too far apart in time, or 
too different in techniques used, or unplanned in 
terms of sampling to make possible a composite 
of results. 

Perhaps the way out of our dilemma was sug- 
gested more than 20 years ago by Lydia ]. Roberts 
as she considered the status of research throughout 
the field of home economics. She claimed that we 
begin at the wrong end in planning research. She 
proposed, therefore, that we first block out the 
major problems in the field, then break one of these 
down into a succession of smaller problems much 
as a tree is made up of smaller branches and twigs. 
We should study first one twig and then another 
until we some day reach the larger branch. “An 
attack of this sort,” she said, “is much more signifi- 
cant—to continue my simile—than to be constantly 
on the jump from twig to twig on different 
trees.” (13) 

This suggests that even master’s theses might 
attack significant twigs; that research at the master’s 
level—as well as the doctoral—should make a con- 
tribution to the field. 

It seems, therefore, an appropriate time to pro 
pose a new type of master’s thesis; that master’s 
students shall in effect do co-operative research. 
To illustrate with a simple problem: one high 
school teacher recently was concerned about the 
type of student who takes home economics as 
compared with those who do not elect it. She 
found the answers for her county. But a group 
of four master’s students could have attacked the 
problem in a larger way in terms of state, or region, 
or the United States. They would have developed 
the questionnaire together and carried out a sound 
sampling plan. 
findings on one or perhaps two significant questions 
of the study and writing a report on that part 


Assembling and interpreting the 


would have been an individual matter. The reports 
together would have given us the answer; the 
students would have a better concept of research 
and a realization that they were making a con- 
tribution to their field. Group guidance on theses 
would have been a time-saving and rewarding 
technique on the part of the adviser. 

A second proposal is that we honestly reconsider 
our now well-entrenched practice of granting the 
master’s degree without thesis. The argument that 
only those who are going to be research workers 
should write a thesis is a debatable one. Par- 
ticularly is this so if one believes that “research 
is a method of thinking,” and that to be able to 
assume responsibility for the process in its entirety 
is a mark of intellectual development to be ex- 
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pected in a graduate student, and thus an im- 
portant goal of a graduate program. We need seri- 
ously to consider also the advantages of a fifth-year 
certificate for those who wish to acquire more 
knowledge—in itself a most worthy aim—but who 
are not interested in taking, or who are unable to 
take, the next step toward graduate maturity. 

A third proposal is that, in two or three insti- 
tutions having strong graduate and research pro- 
grams, we establish special training centers for the 
Each year in- 
stitutions and state departments of education come 
seeking workers to give part or full time to research 
This is most en- 


development of research leaders. 


in home economics education. 
couraging for progress in our field. Yet, as a rule, 
there are few persons if any to recommend; usually 
each one her doctoral program has had only 
the experience of her dissertation as preparation. 
If such centers would each carry on several pro- 
grams of research and make it possible for qualified 
students to register for credit in research pro- 
cedures, we might well have the answer. This 
would make it possible for interested graduate 
students from different colleges to go for a time 
to one of the centers for first-hand experience with 
a variety of the more common types of studies in 
our field. The center should have available per- 
tinent courses in research methods and statistics. 
It should provide for enough of both that the stu- 
dent has some facility and confidence in their use. 

Another proposal is that we do more in the 
way of important co-operative research, both within 
an institution and among a group of colleges or 
states. And this may well come as more groups 
take advantage of the opportunities afforded since 
1954 under Public Law 531 (14). One co-operative 
project in home economics education has been 
presented in application for funds and is now well 
under way. 

Wherever co-operative research has been tried, 
the experience has been found to be a stimulating 
one, and real growth in research ability of the par- 
ticipants has resulted. However, there are certain 
precautions which earlier workers would pass on 
to others. It is important to start with a fairly 
small problem, which can be completed within 
a reasonable length of time. Not only does this 
limit the complexity of the procedures but it gives 
the workers the satisfaction of seeing their results 
sooner. It makes results available at once to others 
in the field who can begin to act on them. It is 
important also to consider the cost of each proposed 
study realistically in terms ef time, personnel, and 


money. It is frustrating to carry a study just so 
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far, and then discover that one lacks the facilities to 
complete it. 

A final proposal is the old and familiar one that 
we make our findings more available. There should 
be more articles published, and more should appear 
in education journals. But we need more than re- 
ports of single studies. We need summaries of 
groups of studies. We have seen that in the past 
five years, there were 131 graduate theses which 
were classified under evaluation research. Yet, who 
is aware of the kind of instruments or procedures 
which may thereby be available for use in the 
classroom or in research? And who knows which 
of these tools are promising and worth while? Sev- 
eral theses could be set up to appraise these 131 
reports and the findings assembled in pamphlet 
form. 

The possibility of whether the U. S. Office of 
Education, after the success of its first attempt, 
might continue to assume the responsibility for 
developing summaries from time to time is worth 
thoughtful consideration. Or perhaps the American 
Home Economics Association could be the sponsor. 
We have all appreciated the special research issue 
of the JourNaL initiated several years ago. Some of 
us have hoped also for the day when the Associa- 
tion would go even further, issuing an annual 
volume of review in research in given home eco- 
nomics areas, these areas appearing in probably a 
three-year cycle, as is the case with the Review of 
Educational Research. There would thus be in each 
volume a three-year review of significant research 
in one or two areas; it should be of interest and 
value to many home economists. . . . The next 50 
years sound interesting for the researcher. 
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Birth Defects to Be Research Target 


OR the purpose of this talk, I shall give you 
two definitions, or perhaps a better word 
The first 
one is: Life consists of innumerable chemical reac- 


would be descriptions, of what life is. 


tions mediated through enzymes and their co- 
workers under the direction of a nucleic acid in an 
organized framework which permits of replication 
or multiplication of the whole framework or part 
of it. 
condensation of the first: Life is a continuum under 
the direction of a nucleic acid. In the light of these 
two definitions, it will become obvious presently 


Now for the second definition, which is a 


that viruses may be spoken of as living things. 

In birth defects we are dealing with a miracle 
that sometimes goes wrong. I mean the miracle 
by which a single living cell grows and divides and 
eventually becomes a human being. Most of the 
time this extremely complicated process takes place 
without serious trouble. Sometimes the child is 
born with minor defects, such as nearsightedness 
or flat feet. About once in every sixteen births the 
child is born with a significant congenital mal- 
formation. 

Not all children born with significant defects are 
doomed to being helpless cripples. Modern medi- 
cine, particularly surgery and rehabilitation, can do 
wonders for many youngsters with birth defects. 
Even many children with such conditions as hydro- 
cephalus or water on the brain can be helped. Of 
course, we must do the best we can for those born 
with birth defects. 
But the ultimate aim is to prevent these things 
from happening and to assure the birth of healthy 
children. 

Traditionally, it has been thought that genetics 
was at the heart of congenital malformations or 
birth defects, and it is true that many of them have 
a genetic basis. Gregor Mendel, a Catholic priest 
who died in 1884, was the father of modern genet- 
ics and did his research on garden peas. It is 
interesting that he wrote only two scientific papers, 
but they have given him a prominent place in 
history. Work in this field has continued, and 
plants, animals, fruit flies, fungi, bacteria, and 
viruses have been used in these studies. The words 
chromosomes and genes are familiar to all of you as 


And we must learn to do more. 


to 
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Thomas M. Rivers, MD 


Dr. Rivers is vice-president—medical affairs of The 
National Foundation. This article presents one 
part of his talk at a Foundation-sponsored meeting 
of representatives of national organizations in New 
York City last September 23.' Congenital mal- 
formations are one target of the Foundation’s ex- 
panded research program. The other two are polio 
and rheumatoid arthritis. AHEA President Olga 
P. Brucher represented the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the meeting. 


being important in genetics. However, only in 
recent years has it been accepted that nucleic acid 
is the guiding factor in genetics, and work on bac- 
terial viruses has provided a good bit of the evi- 
dence for this acceptance. Thus, the nucleic acids 
have become the foundation of a subdivision of 
science spoken of as molecular biology. 

Viruses multiply very rapidly and millions of 
generations can be studied during the time it takes 
to study one generation of plants and animals. As 
a rule, viruses run true to form, but mutations do 
occur and can be recognized. Since nucleic acid 
alone can initiate an infection leading to the pro- 
duction of more virus particles similar to those from 
which it came, it has to follow that a nucleic acid 
carries the genetic characteristics of viruses and 
makes and keeps such viruses as those of polio- 
myelitis, measles, encephalitis, smallpox, and mumps 
different and distinct entities. It also follows that 
these acids, with the possibility of billions of vari- 
ations in their structure, account for our being 
human beings instead of snakes, race horses, or 
daisies. 

There 
ribonucleic acid or DNA, the other is ribonucleic 
acid or RNA. The former is found in animal cells 
and in some viruses, while the latter is found in 


are two nucleic acids. One is deoxy- 


plant cells and in the remainder of the viruses. 
A few years ago a good idea of the structure of 
the nucleic acids was obtained, and recently both 
kinds, RNA and DNA, have been synthesized in 
the laboratory. These synthetic compounds have 
the physical and chemical properties of the nucleic 


* Material from this article may not be reproduced without 
the expressed permission of Dr. Rivers. 
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acids, but it remains to be found out whether or 
not they have the biologic properties. For instance, 
we do not yet know whether or not they will infect 
cells inducing them to make disease-producing 
viruses. 

Now that we know nucleic acid can infect cells 
inducing them to manufacture deadly viruses and 
since man can make nucleic acids, it is not too 
much to think that some day man will make a 
nucleic acid which will induce cells to manufacture 
a virus far deadlier than any now known and 
capable of doing more harm to mankind than 
hydrogen bombs. 

I have just described the dark side of the picture. 
Let’s see whether or not we can find a bright side. 
Cells consist of a nucleus surrounded by cytoplasm, 
which in turn is surrounded by a membrane made 
up of a mixture of fatty substances and protein. 
When certain cells are treated in the proper manner 
only naked nuclei remain. These nuclei retain some 
of thc r metabolizing power even though they are 
no longer able to divide. Recently two workers 
have been able to remove most of the nucleic acid 
from the naked nuclei. When this is done the 
metabolizing power of the nuclei disappears. How- 
ever, the nucleic acid can be replaced, and when 
this is done the metabolizing power of the nuclei 
returns. Furthermore, plastic molecules with the 
proper electric charge will act in a similar manner. 

Much if not all of mankind's illness is due to sick 
cells, and much of this sickness is due to nucleic 
acid having gone bad, for example, in cancer, virus 
diseases, and congenital malformations. Since man 
can manipulate the nucleic acid in naked nuclei, it 
is not too much to hope that he some day will be 
able to manipulate the nucleic acid in whole cells 
in intact living bodies in such a manner that much 
suffering, sickness, disability, including congenital 
defects, will be prevented or alleviated. 

It may seem odd to study genetics in bacteria, 
molds, and viruses. Some of you may feel like 
saying: “These crazy scientists. If they're interested 
in human beings, why don’t they study human 
beings?” Well, studies of genetics in human beings 
have been and are being made. Departments of 
medical genetics are now to be found in a number 
of medical schools and research institutes. The 
National Foundation is, in fact, supporting a study 
to determine whether or not some people have a 
genetic predisposition to paralytic polio. But ge- 
netics deals with heredity, with the passing on of 
traits from one generation to another. A generation 
in human beings is about 33 years, and even a 
hardy and long-lived investigator cannot follow his 
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subjects for many generations—not if they are 
human beings. In fact, there have been only about 
120 human generations since the dawn of recorded 
history. Therefore, our basic information must be 
obtained from things that multiply faster than man 
if we are to get important answers before the end 
of time. 

While genetics plays a role in congenital mal 
formations or birth defects, we definitely know that 
environmental factors affecting the child during 
the time it is developing in its mother’s womb also 
play a part. For instance, pregnant mothers who 
have German measles during the first trimester are 
more likely ‘to have defective children than are 
those who do not have the disease. This is true of 
other infections, for example, toxoplasmosis. 

More than 600 kinds of congenital malformations 
have been recognized in man, and all of them have 
been produced by experiments conducted in lower 
animals. These results were obtained by feeding 
the mothers either insufficient amounts of vitamins 
or too much, by administering a great variety of 
chemical substances such as mustard gas, and by 
allowing the embryo to obtain a decreased amount 
of oxygen. Few if any of the experiments in lowe1 
animals can be related to what goes on in man. 
Yet all believe that environmental factors are im- 
portant. It has been stated recently in England that 
mothers in the low socioeconomic group give birth 
to more defective children than do those in bette: 
circumstances. 

It is admitted that some birth defects have a 
genetic basis while others arise because of certain 
environmental factors. At present it is believed 
that a combination of genetics and environmental 
factors account for the majority of congenital mal- 
formations. There are many reasons for this belief 
| shall give you one ex: ample. Dr. Fraser has 
noticed that mothers of a certain strain of mice give 
birth to youngsters a constant but low percentage 
of which have cleft palates. If cortisone is fed to 
mothers of this strain at the proper time, then 90 
per cent or practically all of the young have cleft 
palates. 

As far as genetic aspects are concerned, it is only 
through heredity counseling that we can do any 
thing at present about preventing congenital mal- 
formations in man. Man being what he is and love 
being blind and deaf, it will require much more 
knowledge and diplemacy to accomplish a great 
deal in this area soon. Thus, hopes for results in 
the near future rest upon finding out more about 
the environmental factors involved and learning 
how to control them. 
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Frozen Precooked Beef with Gravy 


N view of the large number of frozen pre- 

cooked foods on the market, one might assume 
that practically all cooked foods freeze satisfac- 
torily. However, many precooked foods are greatly 
changed by freezing, storage, and reheating for 
use. When frozen and thawed, many gravies and 
sauces curdle and separate; but inclusion of a gravy 
with cooked meat is desirable as dehydration and 
oxidation are minimized. 

The objective of the study was to prepare a 
highly acceptable precooked, frozen meat product 
with a satisfactory sauce or gravy. 

Six pairs of U. S. Standard grade beef rounds 
were used. One of each pair of four muscles, the 
biceps femoris, gracilis, semimembranosus, and 
semitendinosus, was cooked at 63°C (145°F) for 
30 hours and the other at 68°C (155°F ) for 18 hours. 
After samples had been removed for tests and 
analyses, the remaining meat was sliced approxi- 
mately one-eighth inch thick using a hand operated 
slicing machine. Some slices were used immedi- 
ately for taste panel evaluation, and the remainder 
were frozen with gravy for later study. 

The gravy was made using % cup (118 ml) 
filtered drippings, 14% cups (334 ml) distilled 
water, 2 teaspoons (2.4 g) all-purpose flour, and 
1% tablespoons (3.6 g) of a specialty starch with 
“increased freeze-thaw or low temperature stabil- 
ity.”' The mixture was cooked for three minutes 
over direct heat. It was then divided into two 
equal portions; salt was added to one (3.0 g to 
237 ml gravy); the other was left unsalted. When 
the gravy was cold, eight slices of beef were 
covered with one cup of gravy, tightly packaged 
in heavy-duty aluminum foil, frozen immediately 
at approximately —30°C (—22°F), and held at this 
temperature until it was to be scored by a taste 
panel. In preparation for serving, meat and gravy 


* Supplied by National Starch Products, Inc., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


Vianna D. Bramblett 


Mrs. Bramblett is an assistant professor in the 
department of foods and nutrition at Purdue Uni- 
versity. The work reported here was a part of a 
larger study on the “Improved Marketability of 
Meat by Preparing Precooked and Frozen Products 
for Consumer Use” conducted at the Purdue 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


were removed from the package, placed in the top 
of a double boiler over boiling water, covered, and 
heated for 20 minutes. 

The taste panel used a five-point scale for 
rating the meat and the gravy on appearance, tex 
ture, and flavor, and the meat for juiciness and 
tenderness. 

A comparison was made between precooked meat 
frozen with salted and with unsalted gravy, since 
salt is thought to contribute to the curdling of 
sauces. The taste panel was instructed to score 
the products as to the effects of the salt on char- 
acteristics other than taste. According to the scores, 
salt made little difference in the over-all acceptabil- 
ity of the frozen product. Differences in the scores 
were nonsignificant. The meat cooked at 63°C was 
more desirable in either case than that cooked at 
68°C. Total scores for the meat cooked at 63°C 
packaged with unsalted gravy averaged 19.23, with 
salted gravy 19.16; for that cooked at 68°C pack- 
aged with unsalted gravy 18.63, and with salted 
gravy 18.48 out of a possible score of 25. 

There were significant differences in the appear- 
ance and texture of the gravies themselves. Gravy 
made from the drippings of the meat cooked at 
the lower temperature was always a little darker 
in color and less smooth and clear than that made 
from the drippings of the meat cooked at 68°C, 
probably because more of the protein lost in the 
drippings was coagulated at the higher temperature 
and hence removed when the drippings were 
strained. Residue strained from the drippings from 
the meat cooked at 63°C averaged about 10 grams 
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less than that from the meat cooked at 68°C. Gravy 
scores averaged 3.73 and 4.07 (maximum 5.0) for 
the meat cooked at 63°C and 68°C, respectively. 
However, these differences were considered unim- 
portant from a practical standpoint. 

A comparison of the palatability scores for the 
freshly cooked meat with that of the same meat 
frozen with gravy showed close agreement. In 
general, the judges were consistent in scoring the 
frozen meat in the same order as they had scored 
that freshly cooked. There was little, if any, change 
in flavor. Average flavor scores for the three treat- 
ments were as follows (The maximum score was 


5.0.): 





January 1960 
FROZEN FROZEN 
FRESHLY ( SALTED UNSALTED 
COOKED GRAVY) GRAVY 
63°C—30 hours 3.98 3.94 3.90 
68°C—18 hours 3.96 3.80 3.74 


A very satisfactory “convenience” product was 
obtained by freezing slices of precooked meat with 
a gravy made from the diluted drippings. Accord- 
ing to taste panel scores, it made little difference 
whether or not the gravy was salted. 

Frozen precooked beef with gravy from the meat 
cooked at 63°C for 30 hours was scored higher on 
all factors than that from the meat cooked at 68°C 
for 18 hours. 


Educator Proposes New Values in Education 


In his president's report on the occasion of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the Cooper Union in New York City, Edwin S. Burdell deplored the defeat- 
ism of some segments of American youth and proposed several new approaches 
to teaching and five goals of education in the future. He suggested, for 
example, that history be taught in terms of a series of great problems men 
have solved. His new values in education include teaching in terms of chal- 
lenge, in terms of living, in terms of excellence, in terms of the uses of society, 
and in terms of continuing education. Following are excerpts from the report 
of the president of the 100-year-old educational institution: 


Sound appreciation of challenges which men have met in the past will help youth to 
meet the challenges of the future. . . . Here, then, I find a new value—or at least a new 
mission—which education must realize. It is teaching the past in terms of challenge— 
teaching the past as a great series of problem-solving feats. Out of such instruction will 
come, or should come, a better understanding of how one goes about solving contemporary 


and future problems. 


Perhaps, . . . one of the new values in education may be found in education for living. 
This involves the kind of teaching that will help young people who are struggling in- 
effectually to cope with the confusion of our times. It involves such studies as the so-called 
life adjustment courses in high school and the marriage courses in college. It is popular 
in academic and scientific circles just now to poke fun at these courses; yet if the basic 
courses in mathematics, science, and in the humanities do not suffer, I see in these social 


studies one of the new values in education. .. . 


Good teaching in terms of living can help 


to dispel the great dangers of conformity; that is, conformity of thought, goals, and political 
ideals—the kinds of conformity that spell the doom of American vitality which has been 
built up through diversity. At its best, education, through subject matter courses and by 
precept of teachers, can offer a vicarious experience in the acquisition of judgment—a 
judgment which will be tested and tempered when the student enters adult life 


The science-based society of tomorrow desperately needs the maximum development of 
the best brains it can produce. But its need is equally great for full development of the 
abilities of youth whose talent is less than superior. . . . This is another new value in educa- 
tion: a balanced educational system that provides training that will meet society's needs 
as well as match the individual capacities of all American youth. 


I could not conclude 


without some comment on continuing education and the 


importance of implanting in the high school as well as the college graduate the most 
fertile of all intellectual germs—the wish to know. .. . 


So here is another value in education—ever new, ever changing—the opportunity for 
accretion of the knowledge possessed by the adult mind. And perhaps, ia these rapidly 
changing times, and through the even more rapid changes of the future, the value of 
continuing education will prove to be the greatest of all educational values 





Electronic Cookery of Top Round of Beet’ 


S the electronic range the answer to the home- 

maker’s dreams? She has heard reports and 
probably seen demonstrations emphasizing its ad- 
vantages. The speed of cooking is spectacular— 
baking a potato in four minutes or a layer cake in 
three. Since heat is generated only within the food, 
the container and oven remain cool. With no heat 
to cause spilled food to burn, cleaning is much 
easier. In many instances, food can be prepared 
in serving dishes. These features ce rtainly appeal 
to the busy homemaker of today. 

Fenton® discussed the operation of the electronic 
range in an earlier issue of this journal. The range 
appears to be very satisfactory in the preparation 
of some food; but, as with all new equipment, 
research is needed to determine the scope and 
limitations of use. This report deals with a specific 
use of the electronic oven in meat cookery. 

Paired five-pound pieces of choice grade top 
round of beef were roasted in the electronic range 
and in the conventional oven. Eight replications 
were made in 
palatability as judged by a taste panel, of losses, 
of yield, and of cooking time. This phase of the 
study will be referred to as Part I. 

Further study was made of variations in method 
of cooking this same cut and quality of beef in 
the electronic range and will be referred to as 
Part II. Although this phase of the work was 
exploratory, it does give some indications of the 
in the cooking of less tender 


each and comparison was made of 


problems involved i 
cuts of beef in the electronic range. 

Method and materials. One of the paired pieces 
of meat, placed on a porcelain trivet in a glass dish, 
was roasted in a home-type electronic range at low 
speed. It was cooked, as recommended by the 
manufacturer of the oven, with the fat side down 
for approximately one-half to two-thirds of the 
cooking time, then turned fat side up for the re- 
mainder of the time. The internal temperature of 
176°F was determined by a thermometer developed 
for use in the electronic range. 


‘ Published as Journal Paper No. 23-59 of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

?Farra Fenton. Research on electronic cooking. J. 
Home Econ. 49 (1957), pp. 709-716 
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The other member of the pair was roasted in a 
300°F institution-size electric oven. It was cooked 
on a rack in an aluminum roasting pan with the 
fat side up to an internal temperature of 176°F. 
The beef was cooked to this temperature because 
it is usually agreed that the longer cooking of top 
round results in a more tender product. 


I. COMPARISON OF BEEF ROASTED IN AN ELECTRONIC 
OVEN AND A CONVENTIONAL OVEN 


Results and Discussion 


Preliminary work in Part I included cooking three 
roasts in the electronic range and removing them 
when the internal temperature was 156°F. There 
were indications from other studies that the in- 
ternal temperature would rise after removal of the 
roast from the oven. the temperature 
dropped instead of rising, and thereafter all roasts 
were left in the oven until an internal temperature 
of 176°F was reached. 


However, 


Cooking time. The average cooking time of meat 
roasted in the electronic range was 10.7 minutes 
45.4 minutes for that 
cooked in the conventional oven. In other words, 
the total cooking time for roasting a five-pound 
piece of meat to well-done was almost three hours 
shorter in the electronic range than in the conven- 
tional oven (300°F ) 

Losses. Lower losses might have been expected 


per pound compared with 


with electronic than with conventional cooking be- 
cause of the much shorter roasting time required. 
This was not the case as is shown in chart 1. All 
losses are given as the average percentage of the 
raw weight for the eight replications. All roasts 
stood at room temperature for 15 minutes after re- 
moval from the oven. The dripping and evapora- 
tion losses during this time are included in the 
total. Losses during standing were slight compared 
to those occurring while the roasts were in the oven. 

The shape of the roasts was such that one end 
was smaller than the other. When the ‘meat was 
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cooked in the electronic range, the small end be- 
came so hard and porous that it was unpalatable. 
This fiber hardening was also noted along the edges 
and corners of the electronically cooked roasts. It 
was a major factor in the large trimming loss, which 
also included fat and the end slices. 


Conventional Cooking Electronic Cooking 
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Cuart 1. Averace Losses or Cuoice Grape, Tor 
Rounp Roasts or Beer Cookep To WELL-DONE By 
Two MetTHops 


The weight of acceptable meat, plus the evapora- 
tion, dripping, and trimming losses, was subtracted 
from the raw weight of the roast to determine the 
juice loss. The electronically roasted meat had a 
lower juice loss than that of the meat cooked 
in the conventional range. It does seem logical 
that the electronically cooked roast would have 
comparatively less juice loss because of the high 
dripping and evaporation losses. 

Dripping losses in the electronic cooking were 
double those by the conventional method. Exces- 
sive moisture loss may be a problem in the prep- 
aration of some foods in the electronic range. 

The amount of acceptable meat was greater from 
the five-pound pieces roasted in the conventional 
oven than from those in the electronic oven. An 
average of 65.3 per cent of the raw weight of the 
roast could be served from the ones cooked in the 
conventional oven as compared with 39.4 per cent 
of that cooked in the electronic range. 

Palatability. Appetite appeal is the ultimate test 
for a food. A _ six-member taste panel judged 
samples of the roasts cooked by the two methods. 
Appearance, tenderness, juiciness, and flavor were 
rated on the basis of a seven-point scale. The 
average scores, as seen in chart 2, are higher for 
the conventionally roasted meat for all character- 
istics scored than are those of the meat cooked in 
the electronic range. 

Meat roasted in the electronic range appeared 
dry and perforated. Some of the panel members 
remarked that the meat roasted in the electronic 
range was not off-flavor but that it lacked flavor. 
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Eid Conventional! cooking 


Ez Electronic cooking 


Cuart 2. AVERAGE PALATABILITY RATINGS OF FIVE- 
Pounp, Cuoice Grape, Tor Rounp Roasts or Beri 
CooKkep TO WeLL-DoNnE By Two Metruops 

Internal temperature. All roasts were removed 
from the oven when the _ internal 
reached 176°F. After the meat had stood at room 
temperature for 15 minutes, the temperatures of 
the conventionally cooked roasts ranged between 
172°F and 174°F. The temperature of one of the 
electronically cooked roasts rose to 184°F; all others 


ranged between 159°F and 172°F 


temperature 


Conclusions 


Comparison of the results of roasting five-pound, 
choice grade, top round pieces of beef to well-done 
in the electronic range and the conventional oven 


leads to the following conclusions 


1. Total losses were higher with electronic cooking 
than with conventional. Dripping losses were approxi- 
mately double those from the conventionally roasted 
meat. Portions of the electronically cooked roasts be- 
came very hard and dry and were unpalatable. 

2. Meat roasted in the electronic range was rated 
lower in appearance, tenderness, juiciness, and flavor 
than that cooked by the conventional method. 

3. Cooking time was shortened by electronic cook- 
ing. Conventional roasting to the same internal tem- 
perature required more than four times as long per 
pound as did electronic cooking. 

4. A method of cooking whereby a more nearly 
satisfactory product is obtained is needed before the 
use of the electronic range will be practical for roast- 
ing top round of beef to well-done. 


II. Exptoratory Stupy OF VARIATIONS IN METHOD 
oF PREPARING Top Rounp or BEEF IN THE ELEC- 
TRONIC RANGE 


Since roasting appeared to be an unsatisfactory 
method of cooking a five-pound piece of top round 
of beef to well-done in an electronic range, some 
variations in method were tried. The objective was 
to find a method of preparation that would eliminate 
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fiber hardness and decrease drippings losses. Since 
the work was of an exploratory nature, it gives only 
some general indications and suggestions for furthe: 
study. 

In trials 2 to 6, cooking was intermittent. The 
roasts were taken from the oven when the internal 
temperature was between 100°F and 150°F, and 
it usually rose from 5°F to 40°F during the standby 
period. An exception to this trend occurred in 
trial 
roast was first put in the oven; but when removed, 
the temperature fell as much as 10°F in five 


The temperature rose rapidly when the 


minutes. 
the meat after the standby period to obtain the 


In most instances, it was necessary to cook 
desired degree of doneness. The temperature rise 
did not appear to be consistent from roast to roast. 
Standby time increased the time necessary to pre- 
pare a roast, but it was still shorter than was neces- 
sary by conventional cooking. Intermittent cooking 
appe ared to give a more satisfactory product but 
would be more bother for the homemaker than 
continuous cooking. 

Seven variations in method were tried and varied 
in their success and practicability (see the table ) 

Trial 1. Covering with Saran, parchment, or 
glass. The roasts were either wrapped loosely with 
Saran or parchment paper or the cooking dish was 


The fiber 


hardening was practically eliminated in all in- 


covered with a close-fitting glass dish. 


stances, but the dripping losses were high. The 
drippings accumulated within the parchment paper; 


COOKERY OF TOP ROUND OF 


BEEF 33 


they caused the Saran to burst; and they collected 
around the roast covered with the glass dish. 
Trial 


one case, water was added before cooking. 


Covering and adding ingredients. In 
In an- 
other, tomatoes, celery, and onions were added. The 
cooking dish was loose ly covered with Saran during 
the cooking period. The results were similar to 
those in trial 1. Serving the tomato sauce with the 
meat increased palatability. 

Trial 3. Marinating for 48 hours. 
roast was marinated in a seasoned water-vinegar 
brine for two days. With one cup of the marinade, 
the rey! was cooked by the same method as used 
in trial 2. Fiber hardening was practically elimi- 
nated, fee the dripping losses appeared to be high. 
The flavor of the marinade did not penetrate very 
far into the roast. 

Trial 4. Coating with fat. 
ceptable meat was obtained by coating the roast 
with a layer of fat about 4 inch thick. Ground 
beef kidney fat was warmed until it had a pliable 
consistency and could be molded around the roast. 
Wrapping with cheesecloth or stockinette helped 
to hold the fat in place during cooking. The dirty- 
brown, granular residue from the fat was unattrac- 


A five-pound 


Some of the most ac- 


tive in appearance but could easily be scraped 
off. Thus it was less objectionable than the fiber 
hardening obtained in Part I. However, the home- 
maker may consider this method impractical be- 
cause utensils and work area become coated with 


grease. 


Summary of exploratory study of other types of preparation 





wriont APPROXI 
TRIAT oF TREATMENT DESCRIPTION DESCRIPTION OF FIBER MATE COOKING STANDBY 
MPAT OF SURFACE INTERIOR HARDENING LOSS BS TIME TIME 
per cent minutes minules 
per pound 
l } Covering with Saran, Appeared moist Dry Very little 8 to 9 
parchment, or glass | Greyish-brown Perforated 
, 3 Covering and adding Appeared moist | Dry Very little 33 9 to 11 | 5 to 15* 
ingredients Greyish-brown Perforated 
Tenderness varied 
3 5 Marinating for 48 hrs  Greyish-brown Perforated Very little $5 11 90 
Iridescent Moderately tough 
$ 5 Coating with fat Slightly greasy More tender and juicy Very little 35 to 40 8 to 10 30 
Not steamed than other well-done 
roasts 
Perforated 
5 } Protecting portions White spots Perforated Very little 48 10 20 
with aluminum foil Dry 
Tough 
6 5 Cooking to rare Greyish-brown Well-done outer circle Very little $2 8 30 
Rare and juicy inner por- 
tion 
7 1 (in I- Preparing as stew Greyish-brown Tenderness varied Varied 


inch cubes 


Some pieces 
completely 
hardened 





* Standby time was shortened because the internal temperature fell 
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Trial 5. Protecting with aluminum foil. Covering 
the small end and edges of a roast with aluminum 
foil during the first part of the cooking period 
caused these areas to remain raw during that time. 
Overcooking of these areas was prevented and the 
resulting fiber hardening eliminated. However, 
some electric arcing, which caused sparks, did 
occur and this might be disturbing to the home- 
maker. 

Trial 6. Cooking to rare stage. Roasting to a 
rare stage (internal temperature of 140°F) pro- 
vided a satisfactory product. The outer circle of 
meat was well-done while the inner portion was 
rare and juicy. However, it is usually agreed that 
the less tender cuts of beef are more acceptable 
if cooked to well-done because of the tenderizing 
effects of long cooking. 

Trial 7. Using cubes of meat in a stew. The final 
variation was preparation of a stew, using cubes of 
meat, carrots, potatoes, celery, and onion. In the 
cooked product some of the pieces of meat were 
hard and porous. The vegetables that had not been 
covered with water were dry and shriveled, but 
those that had been submerged were attractive and 
well-cooked. If the ingredients need to be covered 
with liquid, the resulting product would be more 
like a soup than a stew. 
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Summary 


Findings reported in Part I showed the electronic 
range to be unsatisfactory for roasting a five-pound 
piece of choice grade, top round of beef to well-done 
because of high losses and low palatability. An ac- 
ceptable product was obtained (Part I) by variations 
in method, such as covering the meat, protecting por- 
tions with aluminum foil, or preparing a. stew with 
cubes of meat. With all the variations, the fiber harden- 
ing was practically eliminated, which, in turn, reduced 
losses. On the other hand, dripping losses were still 
high. The meat cooked to well-done usually appeared 
dry and perforated but palatable. Acceptability might 
be increased by serving a gravy with it. Cooking to a 
lesser degree of doneness may decrease losses and im- 
prove appearance but may not give as tender a product. 

Electronic cooking took much less time than did roast- 
ing by the conventional method. The homemaker will 
need to decide whether the total time saved is worth 
the decrease in quality and quantity and the extra atten- 
tion needed in cooking the less tender cuts of beef to 
well-done. 
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What a Community Expects of Its Women Citizens 


An excellent editorial in the Concord, Massachusetts Journal of October 1, 
1959, pays tribute to home economics and to the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association on its fiftieth anniversary. It also has these thoughtful 
things to say about the contributions of women to a community: 

Although it is quite reasonable to believe that the career women and housewives of 
the country are fully occupied already, it is not unreasonable to ask also whether, in view 
of the enormous contribution they make to our society, they are occupying positions in 
business, industry and government which a.e in correct proportion to that contribution 
It is logical, too, to ask that same question specifically of Chelmsford as more and more 
people come here to live and the problems which must be met by the town grow in 
number and complexity. Surely a great many of them would be improved by the “woman's 


touch.” 


Except for the Town Clerk, no place of particular importance in our various town boards 


and offices is currently being held by a woman . . 


. . there is very little opportunity . . . for 


our women to make their own particular viewpoints heard effectively and officially. 

Our vigorous PTA groups and the School Nurses make up somewhat for the lack of a 
woman on the School Committee—but not quite. The Planning Board and the Zoning 
Appeals Board are intimately concerned with homes as well as with houses—with families 
and children, outdoor play space and indoor storage space and all the other details so 
important to a housewife. She, on the other hand, does not usually have the building 
construction and real estate sales knowledge of men who specialize in those lines. And so 
with other parts of our town government which are almost exclusively masculine in 


membership at present. 


A broadening of women’s influence in these suggested areas would do much to make 
the town even more progressive, more inviting to new residents, and more closely in step 


with the times than it is already. 





Evaluating Storage and Counter Space’ 


ECHNICAL guides for space planning and 

widespread understanding of the principles 
underlying the formulation of such criteria are 
essential if families are to acquire efficiently ar- 
ranged space in their housing. Such guides and 
understanding benefit both the builders of family 
dwellings and the consumers who purchase the 
homes. this might 
reduce costs and augment profits through simul- 


Using information, builders 
taneous provision of more essentials and reduction 


of nonessentials in dwellings for sale, and con- 
sumers could enter the housing market with re- 


duced risk and uncertainty. 


Plan of Study 


Because the kitchen area of the house usually 
contains the largest quantity of built-in work and 
storage space, it is especially important to have 
adequate to patterns of 
family living—for planning and equipping this area 
so that the arrangement a work and storage space 
will facilitate—not hamper—the activities carried on 
in the kitchen. 

The primary objective of the study was to de- 
velop guides which may be used by builders and 


guides—related actual 


consumers in evaluating storage units and counter 
space in kitchens. 

In setting up the study and in carrying it out, 
both choice-making and allocation of resources in 
varying proportions were kept in mind and applied 
in the formulation of the guides. 

Data and observations from three sources—study 
of actual homes and homemaking practices, experi- 
mental study in a laboratory with variable, simu- 
lated kitchen space, and study of mass-produced 
kitchen units—contributed to the final recommenda- 
tions. 

Homes in the area of the study were surveyed 
to obtain information families, their houses, 
activities performed in the kitchen, present and pre- 
ferred conditions in the kitchen, physical measure- 
ments of the kitchen and its facilities and equip- 
ment, and inventories of equipment and food stored 


on 


' Journal Paper No. J-3743 of the Iowa Agricultural and 
Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. Project 
No. 1412. 
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regularly in the kitchen. The sample for the survey 
was drawn by the Iowa State University Ste itistical 
Laboratory from records of the Story County as- 
sessor listing the single-dwelling building permits 
issued in the city of Ames, Iowa, during the period 
January 1950 to 1954. From a list of 549 permits, 
100 complete -d houses were chosen for study. 
Eighty-seven completed schedules were obti ined. 
Urban families were studied because of the greater 
uniformity of pattern of living which exists among 
them and because public utilities could be pre- 
sumed available. 

For the guides, data were taken from two parts 
(1) the preferences of the home- 
and 


of the survey: 
makers for an 
storage space and (2) the amounts of counter 
and storage space in the kitchens as determined 
by physical measurements of these units. The in- 


increased amount of counter 


formation obtained was used to rate the kitchen 
storage and counter space by the Small Homes 
Council Kitchen Score Sheet.’ 

A comparison of the ratings 
studied and the homemakers’ satisfaction 
these kitchens showed that the homemakers fre- 
quently were satisfied with less than optimum 
amounts of counter and storage space. There are 
several possible explanations: the kitchen may be 
more adequate than the one the homemaker had 
formerly; the total value of the home may not 
justify more investment in the kitchen; the home- 
maker may realize that she may spend a relatively 
small amount of time preparing food; or she may 
use considerable partially prepared food. 

In 75 per cent of the homes surveyed, the major 


kitchens 
with 


of the 


2? Ranney, E. M. Kitchen Planning Standards. Small 
Homes Council Circular C 5.32. Univ. of Illinois Bull. 47 


o. 19, Oct. 1949. 
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activities performed in the kitchen were food prep- 
aration, eating, and informal entertaining, such 
as the coffee hour or snack. In 60 per cent of 
the homes where these were the major activities, the 
homemakers spent 2 to 4 hours a day in the 
kitchen; in slightly more than 33 per cent, the 
homemakers spent from 4 to 6 hours a day in 
the kitchen. All of the homemakers interviewed 
used partially prepared foods of some type. 

The laboratory study was designed to determine 
the amount of counter space needed for the prep- 
aration of meals for a family of four and to study 
the limitations and advantages of specific mass- 
produced storage units and counters. Three specific 
areas were studied: The first was the “mixing” 
area between the refrigerator and sink where food 
preparation activities requiring food from the re- 
frigerator and water from the sink take place; the 
second was the area on each side of the sink where 
dishes used in the preparation and service of the 
meal are stacked and placed after drying; and the 
third was the space next to the range, used for 
some preparation and for serving. 

With the co-operation of the food and nutrition 
department, menus were planned for two-week 
periods for each season of the year.’ One week's 
menus for the autumn season were chosen for 
intensive study. Menus chosen included many 
types of food preparation activities that normally 
would be performed in the areas being studied 
and were sufficiently complex to provide a rigid 
test of the adequacy of the available counter and 
storage space. 

A list of the food supplies to be stored was made 
up from three sources: (1) the foods required for 
the preparation of the week’s menus (Supplies for 
one week were used because weekly marketing is 
a common practice.), (2) the basic staple food 
supplies which were stored by 20 per cent or more 
of the homemakers in the Northeast Housing Study,‘ 
and (3) the basic staple food supplies stored by 
the 87 homemakers in the Ames survey. The space 
required for the preparation of foods found in the 
fresh, frozen, and canned forms was also con- 
sidered. 

Equipment to simulate an arrangement in the 
“mixing” area included five “mid-way” cabinets of 
differing sizes and six mass-produced base cabinets 


* Acknowledgment is made to Madge Miller of the Iowa 
State Agricultural and Home Economics Experiment Station 
for her assistance in planning the menus. 

* Beyer, G. H. Farm Housing in the Northeast. N. Y 
(Ithaca) Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 292 (1949). 
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which measured 21, 24, 27, 30, and : 


length. Wall cabine ts were simulated by placing 
hanger strips on walls to support wall brackets and 
The brackets were so installed that shelf 
mounted at different heights, in 


36 inches in 


boards. 
boards could be 
different 
amounts of wall cabinet space. 

All of the menus were prepared with 
cabinet storage 


locations, and could simulate varying 
each of 
the three arrangements of base 
units: 

1. Two base storage units, 24 and 27 inches, placed 

in a straight line 

2. One 27-inch base storage unit and a corner unit 
with revolving shelves 

. Three base storage units, 18, 24, and 27 
arranged in an L-shape 


inches 


ww 


Factors to Consider in Judging the Adequacy of 

Counter and Storage Space 
Some of the principles and general understand- 

ings which the homes survey and laboratory studies 

showed to be important were: 

1. Amounts of counter and storage space should be 
stated in the form of a range from minimum to 
maximum limits. Such limits, stated in terms of 
space required for specific activities, afford a 
standard by which a particular family’s needs 
may be studied. 

2.The resource investment of the family should 

be considered when establishing standards. Un 

derinvestment of resources may result in a short- 

age of space; a surplus of space may result in a 

waste of resources and actually yield dissatisfac- 

tions in terms of care and maintenance required. 

. Adequacy of storage space should be judged 

terms of the design of the space. For example, 
storage space in sink units and range has char- 
acteristics which limit its usefulness. The sink 
is handicapped by the trap and the depth of the 
space; range storage tends to violate the prin 
ciple that items be stored individually rather 
than stacked—a questionable storage practice at 
this location involves stacking skillets which are 
heavy to lift from the drawer. Space under the 
sink or in the range cannot be compared favor- 
ably with space in mass-produced units designed 
primarily for the purpose. 


Ww 


Determination of Space Needs 


1. The following factors should be considered in 
determining the storage and counter space re- 
quired for the preparation of meals for a family: 
a. Number of food preparation operations per- 

formed 
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b. na pO of meal patterns 
. Form and quantity of foods used 
An example might be given here: 
Baked 
required approximately twice as much space 
as when obtained in a partially prepared form 
the market. When 
in the frozen or canned form, 


goods made from basic ingredients 


from vegetables are ob- 


tained counter 
space is important; however, when fresh vege- 
tables are prepared, space at the sink is more 
important than counter space. 

d. Quantity and versatility of equipment 

e. Management practices of the homemaker 

2. Based upon this study, the following amount of 

counter are recommended 


storage and 


when planning for the meal preparation activities 


space 


for a family of four: 

a. Base cabinet frontage, 12 
inches 

b. Wall cabinet frontage, 9 feet 

c. Counter at left of sink, 3 feet to 3 feet, 6 inches 

at right of sink, 3 feet to 3 feet, 6 


feet to 13 feet, 6 


d. Counter 
inches 
e. Counter on each side of range, 2 feet 
f. Counter for mixing, 3 to 4 feet 


Evaluation of Mass-produced Storage Units 


1. To determine the kinds of mass-produced storage 
units and counters which will best meet their 
needs, families should have opportunity to evalu- 
ate the advantages and limitations of alternative 
arrangements of units and to learn the costs in 
order to determine what combinations would be 
most satisfying to them. It does not always fol- 


low that adequate storage space accompanies 
adequate counter space—in fact, this study showed 
that the straight line arranger.ient of base cabinet 
units, or the combination of a 27-inch cabinet and 


corner unit with revolving shelves, provided ade- 


EVALUATING STORAGE 


AND COUNTER SPACE 37 


i) 


w 


. The mid-way 


quate counter space but not adequate storage 
Both types of space were adequate when 
18-inch, 24-inch 


L-shaped arrangement between 


space. 
the 27-inch, 
combined in the 


and units were 


sink and refrigerator. 


> Mass-produced storage units should be evaluated 


specifically in terms of 
a. Alternative features and their costs 
b. Storage space provided as compared to room 
space demanded by the unit, especially ap- 
plicable to the corner revolving shelf unit 
c. Purposes for which the unit was designed 
d. Effectiveness of the unit in meeting the criteria 
for good storage which permits: 
(1) Placing of frequently used articles at the 
point of first use, and 
2) Placing articles where they are easy to see, 
reach, and grasp 
unit merits consideration among 
the types of storage units. Six to 9 inches deep, 
these units are installed at the back of the counter 
The units allow 
the radius of the 


between wall and base unit. 
items to be located within 

elbow-to-grasping-fingertip reach. The adequacy 
of the space they provide depends upon the 
amounts and kinds of items to be stored. In addi- 
tion to basic baking ingredients, the kinds of 
items which were appropriately stored in the 
units in the study included bottled foods, canned 
goods up to a number 5 size can, and packaged 
foods. If the mid-way cabinet is attached to wall 
cabinets and does not extend to the counter, it 
leaves free space beneath the unit which can 
be used for small equipment and food items. 
Questions about design of the mid-way units 
were related to the width of the doors, the type 
and materials of the tracks which were provided 
for the doors to slide and the depth of the 
unit. 


ILO Panel Considers Problems of Women Workers 


The International Labor Organization's Panel of Consultants on the Problems 
of Women Workers met for a week in Geneva, Switzerland, in October to 
consider the following four key topics: (1) Recent Trends in Women Workers’ 
Opportunities and Needs; (2) Conditions and Problems of Women Working 
in Agriculture; (3) Women’s Wages; and (4) ILO’s Future Program as 9 
Women Workers. 27 consultants representing, i 
equal numbe ‘rs, governments and employers’ and workers’ organizations. Mrs. 
Alice K. Leopold, assistant to the U.S. Secretary of Labor, was chairman of 
the meeting. The panel prepared a paper presenting its views and pointed 
out vocational preparation, women’s wages, and employment of married women 
as being areas of priority for ILO programs concerning women. 


The panel was composed of 2 
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Bonnie P. Smiru 
ARS Information Service 


Consumer credit was the theme of a special 
session for Extension home management specialists 
at the annual Agricultural Outlook Conference held 
in Washington, D. C., November 16 to 19, 1959. 
In a report based on Federal Reserve Board studies 
and monthly estimates of installment debt, [HE 
family economists said that U. S. installment debt 
has risen from an average of $41 a person in 1929 
to $195 in the first 7 months of 1959, in terms of 
1958 dollars. The proportion of spending units 
reporting installment debt increased from 22 per 
cent in 1949 to 48 per cent early in 1959. 

Trends and relationships revealed by the data 
show that consumer credit follows fairly definite 
patterns of use. For example, installment debt can 
be expected to rise during periods of prosperity, 
when jobs are plentiful, wages and salaries are 
good, and buying of durable goods, such as cars, 
furniture, and appliances, is widespread. 

Also, consumers take on more installment debt 
at some times of the year than at others. In 
general, the peak comes in December, when people 
are doing Christmas shopping, and the low point 
in January. 

An examination of a group of installment con- 
tracts by IHE family economists showed annual 
true interest rates on consumer installment credit 
varying from 7 to 36 per cent. Factors related to 
variations in interest rate included the purpose 
of the loan, the amount loaned, the length of the 
repayment period, and the source of the loan. The 
dollar cost of credit also is affected by the “extras” 
required by the lender, including insurance and fees 
of different kinds. 

Calculations of bank interest rates showed how 
the length of the repayment period affects loan 
costs. In the case of a $2,000 car loan from one 
of the banks, if the loan was to be repaid in 12 
months the interest rate was 7.5 per cent and the 
total interest charge $82. If the loan was for a 
period of 36 months, the interest rate was 10 per 
cent; the total interest amounted to $323. 

An example of cost variation related to size of 
the loan is that of a consumer finance company loan 
to be repaid in 20 months. For a $100 loan the 
true interest rate was about 36 per cent, for a $500 
loan 17 per cent, and for a $1,000 loan 15 per 
cent. 
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This chart was prepared from annual estimates made 
by IHE family economists. The value of furnishings 
in 1959 is 60 per cent greater than in 1950 and 97 
per cent greater than in 1947. 


Evidence of better living for farm families was 
also presented to the 1959 Outlook Conference 
by IHE staff scientists, who cited IHE studies, 
census data, and information from other govern- 
ment sources. 

One indication of improved family health status 
is a drop of about one-fourth in infant mortality 
in rural areas between 1948 and 1956, compared 
with a drop of about one-eighth in urban areas. 
This favorable change was accompanied by a steady 
rise in the proportion of rural babies born in hos- 
pitals, which by 1956 was 92 per cent, only five 
points below the average for city babies. 

Though farm people haven't caught up with city 
people in education yet, they are making good 
progress in that direction. A larger proportion of 
high school and college-age boys and girls from 
farms are in school than ever before. The pro- 
portion of high school graduates among farm resi- 
dents is increasing rapidly. 

Increased value of farm home furnishings and 
equipment, further evidence of better farm family 
living, is shown in the chart on this page. Esti- 
mated value of home furnishings per farm house- 
hold in 1959 was expected to be $2,732—about 60 
per cent greater than in 1950. Part of this increase 
was in the larger number of electrical appliances, 
possible because 95 per cent of all farm homes 
now have electricity. Proportion of farm homes 
with television jumped from 3 per cent in 1950 to 
73 per cent in 1959. 

In 1958, according to Agricultural Marketing 
Service estimates, 60 per cent of all farm homes 
had telephones compared with 38 per cent in 1950, 
the year the Rural Electrification Administration's 
telephone program was started. 
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COLLEGE CLUBS = 5 eee 


A Senior Looks at Scholarship 


AST spring a professor turned to me in class 

and abruptly remarked, 
scholastic interest, and you could undoubtedly suc- 
pursue a liberal arts curriculum. Why 


The phrasing 


“You have serious 


cessfully 
are you studying home economics?” 
was different, but the question was the same one 
[ have been asked frequently since I declared my 
Why is 
field worthy of high scholastic effort, 
sound scholarship important both to the profession 
of home economics and to the individual home 


major field of study. home economics a 


and why is 


economist? 

It is frequently difficult for the person who has 
not studied home economics, or who has only re- 
cently begun such study, to understand the sig- 
nificance of this subject which is directed toward 
improving living at a personal and family level. 
As a senior student of home economics I am, 
myself, only beginning to realize the importance 
and scope of the subject. When I consider, how- 
ever, that a student of home economics may study 
child development, family relationships, food and 
institution management, nutrition, home manage- 
ment, related arts and crafts, or clothing and tex- 
tiles, I grasp the scope of home economics. As | 
become aware that each of these facets of the 
subject is fundamentally and directly related to 
the welfare of the individual—hence also related 
to the welfare of society—and that the level of 
living for all individuals and all societies may be 
raised through applied home economics, I realize 
that home economics is a field worthy of high 
scholastic effort. 

To illustrate the value of scholarship to the field 
of home economics, I will cite examples of advance- 
ment in recent years to which home economists 
have contributed: the increased knowledge of the 
function of vitamins and minerals in the body and 
the resultant application of this knowledge in the 


field of nutrition; the development of synthetic tex- 


Ruth Hubbard 


Miss Hubbard is a senior home economics stu- 
dent at Southeast Missouri State College, Cape 
Girardeau. 


tiles, their use and care; the addition of the study of 
family relationships to home economics. Now let us 
pause and remember 
that each step forward 
came because someone 
pioneered by thinking, 
by studying, by becom- 
ing a scholar. If there is 
to be similar advance- 
ment in the future, some- 
one today must be con- 
cerned about scholarship 


—particularly in home 





economics—for the prog- 
ress made in this profession must rest on sound 
scholarship. 

A final consideration is the value of scholarship 
to the individual home economist. If she seeks to 
learn, to satisfy and not to dull an intellectual 
curiosity, her perspective grows larger. She under- 
stands more of life; she enjoys more of life. She 
does not face intellectual boredom. As a practical 
consideration she becomes more able to produce 
the goods needed by society than can her less 
proficient sister; and studies prove that she will be 
more highly paid for her finer quality work. She 
will thus be able to enjoy more material comforts 
as well as greater mental enrichment. 

High scholarship in home economics 
worth while, for home economics is important to 
the welfare of individuals and society. Only to 
the extent that home economists have intellectual 
curiosity and sound scholarship and _ individual 
benefits accrue to the home economist who is pro- 
ficient in her profession can home economics as a 
field of study grow in stature. 


is truly 


Watch for the list of Graduate Opportunities in Home Economics in the February Journal. 
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How to Gain Summer Experience 


in Hospital Dietetics 


HAT will I do next summer?” 

tion many home economics majors will 
soon be asking themselves. Thirty-seven girls from 
colleges all over the country found a w ay to spend 
the summer of 1959 learning more about hospital 
dietetics. Sponsored by the U.S. Army for home 
economics majors between their junior and senior 
years in college, the “Dietetic Summer Practicum” 
offers “on-the-job-training” without obligation at 11] 
modern Army hospitals throughout the United 
States. Next summer there will be spaces for 50 
applicants. 


is a ques- 


How the Program Works 


For six weeks, starting July 6, 1959, the students 
observed and helped with food procurement, stor- 
age, production, and service. Directed by the chief 
of the hospital food service, the students spent 40 
hours each week learning the administrative and 
therapeutic aspects of hospita! dietetics. 

During the first few days they were oriented to 
the new surroundings of an Army post and hospital. 
They toured food storage facilities and, whenever 
possible, took field trips. Throughout the six-week 
period, they sat in on staff meetings and training 





U. S. Army Signal Photo 


Major Elna C. Petersen, AMSC, checks special diet food 
items with Practicum Students Lorie Christensen, Nola 
Rockstad, and Connie Eckman. 


Helen M. Davis 


Lt. Colonel Davis, AMSC, is chief of the Army’s 
dietitians. She completed her internship in die- 
tetics at the University of Michigan Hospital and 
received her Master of Arts in Institutional Man- 
agement from Columbia University. 


programs, and held critiques and reviews of their 
activities. They learned by observation and prac 
tice rather than by classroom training. 


Rotating Duties 


The students covered material in tne form of 
rotating duties; this gave each girl the widest 
possible experience. In the area of production 
and service, topics included menu planning, han- 
dling of cook’s worksheets, kitchen requisitions, 
work orders for equipment repairs, and food serv- 
ice sanitation. Other areas covered were food 
preparation, cafeteria service, food waste control, 
accident prevention and reporting, and equipment 
care and operation. 

At the end of their training, the student dietitians 
were well acquainted with cafeteria and ward food 
service procedures. They were experienced in 
writing modified diets and in selective menu sys 


tems. 


Pay and Expenses 

The girls furnished their own uniforms and re 
ceived $166 per month, from which they paid 
living and travel expenses. Hospital dining halls 
were open to them, and they could live in quarters 
on the post for a nominal cost. On their “days 
off’ the girls had plenty of time to enjoy post 
recreational, social, and religious activities 


Benefits 


These 37 girls took home with them memories 
of a most pleasant summer. They gained a wealth 
of experience that will greatly he ‘Ip them in their 
senior year. They have a better conception of the 
dietitian’s duties and responsibilities. And, they 
have come a long way in deciding upon a career. 

For further information concerning the Prac- 
ticum, write to: 

The Surgeon General, Department of the Army 

Washington 25, D. C. ATTN: MEDCM-OP 








New Look in Home Laundry 
Equipment in India 


The information on which this article is based was 
submitted by the Mutual Security Information 
Staff of the International Cooperation Administra- 


fion 


Sybil Bates, a home economist serving with the 
international Cooperation Administration, is en- 
gaged in evolving devices to improve methods of 
washing clothes in India. Miss Bates is home eco- 
nomics adviser to the Government of India for the 
Southern Region. 

One of her inventions is what she calls the 
plunger-type device. It consists of just a handy pole 
with a zinc funnel attached to its tip. She soaks 
the dirty clothes in a tub with enough water, to 
which has been added soap powder and washing 
soda. Then she plunges the funnel end of the pole 
into the clothes again and again until a fine lather 
is formed, flushing out the dirt from the clothes. 
The funnel has four holes on the sides to let out 
water in the process of squeezing the clothes. The 
funnel-pole is an adaptation of a similar device 
which had been in use in America years ago. 

Another device she terms the agitator-type. It 
has a zinc tub covered by a lid with a hole in it. 
Inside, at the center of the tub, is a socket to hold 
the zinc “agitator” vertically, with a handle project- 
ing outside through the hole in the lid. The agitator 
has three fins forged to a round base and jutting 
out of a rod to be fixed vertically in the tub. Thus 
fixed, dirty clothes are distributed around it in the 
tub; water and washing aids are added; and the 
lid and handle are attached. When the handle is 
turned to and fro, the agitator works the clothes 
to satisfactory cleanliness. 

Miss Bates went to India in March 1959 for a 
assignment under the U. S. Mutual 
Security Program. With an Indian counterpart, 
she is advising instructors at 10 Extension Training 
Centers in the states of Orissa, Andhra Pradesh, 
Mysore, Madras, and Kerala. The home manage- 
ment course, in which Miss Bates assists instructors 
at these centers, deals with all aspects of family 
living—food production and preservation, nutrition, 


two-year 
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Sybil Bates (right), home economics adviser, tries out 

one of the new washing devices she has designed for 

use in India. She holds the agitator, which is the dis- 

tinctive feature of this device. The agitator will be fixed 

inside the tub to work on the clothes her helper is 

putting into it until satisfactory cleanliness has been 
accomplished 


making and care of clothes, and other phases of 
home economics. 

Miss Bates has also assisted in a seminar for ex- 
tension workers from all the extension training 
centers in India. It was held for two-week periods 
for 70 to 80 people at the Rajendranagar Extension 
Training Center, about 15 miles from Hyderabad. 
Begun in April, the seminar had trained about 1500 
workers by the end of September. The American 
specialist taught “Effective Use of Visual Aids in 
Teaching.” 

Miss Bates, who is a Texan by birth, has had 
some 30 years of experience in home economics 
extension work in the United States—in Colorado, 
Arkansas, and Hawaii. She holds a B.S. degree in 
home economics and an M.A. degree in fine and 
industrial arts. 

“In designing washing machines and teaching 
visual aids in India, the course in industrial arts 
came in very handy,” she says. “However, all the 
home economics that we teach here must be 
adapted to the Indian conditions. But we still 
teach the principles involved.” 

Miss Bates carries out her experiments at her 
home on Banjara Hills, a picturesque rock forma- 
tion on the outskirts of Hyderabad. 
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Pattern Project 
for Indonesia 


VIRGINIA F, CuTLER 
ICA Home Economics Adviser 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


The idea for patterns made to the specifications 
of Indonesian clothing had its inception at a 
teacher-training school. It was found that approxi- 
mately 26 hours were required to make one In- 
donesian dress. If a standardized pattern had been 
used and more streamlined methods of construction 
followed, this type of dress might easily have been 
completed in six hours or less. 

A committee was appointed, with Mrs. Porrie 
Liauw (ICA participant to the United States in 
1954-55) as chairman, to consider ways and means 
of improving methods of clothing construction. 
Among other things, the committee decided that 
some basic patterns should be developed. The 
problem of obtaining measurements of many women 
from all parts of Indonesia was tackled during an 
intensive teacher-training workshop held in the 
twelve major areas of the country. Approximately 
500 women were measured under the direct super- 
vision of Mrs. Porrie. 

Next the averages of the 500 measurements were 
categorized in centimeters according to seven bust 
measurements. 

Patterns were then drafted in four basic patterns, 
which would be reproduced for use in the teacher 
training schools. The next step was to get them 
printed. This proved very difficult. The group 
went to the largest printing shop in Djakarta to 
determine the possibility of having the patterns 
and an instruction brochure printed. The printer 
said no such job had been undertaken before, and 
he doubted whether the right kind of paper could 
be obtained. The only sample that seemed usable 
was very expensive. 

Mrs. Porrie traced the patterns on Bristol board 
using India ink—showing seam allowances and 
alteration markings. The brochure was made up 
and everything was ready for printing—except the 
rupiahs to pay the bill. This obstacle proved so 


difficult that another plan emerged. 

Since I was to go to the States soon on home 
leave and since Anina Samahati had been selected 
by Mrs. Porrie to do some follow-up on the pattern 
project and was now studying pattern-making and 
allied work at C»megie Institute of Technology, it 
seemed appropriate to think in terms of a possible 
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arrangement with a pattern company in the United 
States to do the job, with Miss Samahati assisting in 
the work. This was all a dream, but careful prep- 
arations were made to bring the dream to fulfill- 
ment. Mrs. Porrie sent all details about the project 
to Miss Samahati and sent the Bristol board tracings 
and brochure to New York to be ready for my 
arrival. 

A letter of inquiry was sent to all major pattern 
companies. McCall's vice-president replied with 
interest and enthusiasm. My first business on arrival 
in New York was to meet with him—armed with 
tracings and brochure. The reception was all and 
more than could be expected. 
were called in to see the patterns. 
greatly impressed with the careful job done by the 
said they would be 


Department heads 
They were 


Indonesian committee. They s 
very happy to have Miss Samahati work with them 
and that the grading, designing, textile, and lay- 
out departments could give their undivided atten- 
tion to this project during their slack season in 
mid-July and August. They estimated that six weeks 
would be needed for the job. 

In Pittsburgh it was discovered that timing of 
the completion of Miss Samahati’s work there would 
just barely allow six weeks for the pattern project 
and time to get back to Djakarta before her ticket 
expired. Everything seemed perfect. All arrange- 
ments were made, and beginning on July 13 
McCall's took on an Indonesian look. Sketches of 
patterns were on the walls of the vice-president. 
Fabrics, layouts, muslin samples in the work rooms 
all had to do with Indonesia. The usual inch- 
measurement apparatus was now changed to centi- 
meters. Although the technicians first thought it 
impossible to change their whole set-up from inches 
to centimeters, Miss Samahati insisted that the pat- 
terns would be worthless in Indonesia if made in 
inches. So a way was found to make the change. 

After technical problems were worked out and 
samples made in muslin, drawings were made to 
illustrate step-by-step construction processes, and 
instructions were written in Indonesian language. 
and the layout for different 
Indonesia was 


Patterns were sized, 
widths of material available in 
worked out and traced on a large sheet of paper 
for printing. 

Miss Samahati endeared herself to all concerned 
and won a place for Indonesia in the hearts of 
McCall's employees. She has now returned to 
Djakarta and will assist Mrs. Porrie in the evalua- 
tion period when the bulk shipment arrives. Aftei 
that, if conditions permit, pattern-making may 
become one of Indonesia’s new industries. 
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Nutrition Education 
for Senior Citizens 


This article was submitted by Margaret Spader, 
home service editor for the Gas Appliance Manu- 
facturers Association. The material is from a 
recent survey of senior citizen activities among 
home service women employed by gas utilities 
in metropolitan centers. This project was co- 
sponsored by the Community Welfare Council 
and the Minneapolis Gas Company in Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. Mrs. Irene Williams, senior 
service consultant for the Community Welfare 
Council, prepared the report. 


During the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion convention in Milwaukee last June, several 
speakers referred to the need for educational pro- 
grams that will enable the increasing number of old 
people to lead happier and more useful lives. I be- 
lieve the project outlined here is such a program. 
It was attended by an average of 137 senior citizens 
over two 4-session periods. Obviously it appealed 
to them, too. 

Planned to meet the practical buying and cooking 
needs of older citizens, the course featured sm: ill- 
quantity recipes, low-cost menus, market lists tha 
fit retirement budgets, and identification of foods 
most needed to meet dietary demands. At the 
request of older men, easy-to-do-it meals were 
included. 

Each class featured a lecture, a food-preparation 
demonstration, helpful printed materials, and door 
prizes. Hostesses assisted at each session in greet- 
ing, registering, ushering, and helping wherever 
needed. A volunteer retired recreation instruc- 
tor was on hand to lead games and audience- 
participation fun. 


Program Based on Research 


I am impressed with the basic work of the 
committee in determining the objectives they 
wished to achieve in this program. Their research 
uncovered the following facts on which the pro- 
gram was based: 

The lower the income of the individual or the 
family, the more likely one is to find a poor diet. 

A large percentage of older people are getting a 
relatively poor diet, with deficiencies especially 
in vitamin A and proteins. 

Many older people 
reduce the total calorie intake rather than under- 
take a selective reduction based on the body's 


vho are overweight attempt to 


needs. 
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Older people do not seem to realize that proper 
nutrition is important in maintaining a feeling of 
vigor and well-being. 

It was also found that 12,000 persons of Hennepin 
County's 75,000 senior citizens are on the old-age- 
assistance rolls. The food problems of this group 
are difficult since the maximum grant is. $71 a 
month. The food budget is figured according to 
varied circumstances, i.e., recipient living alone, 
living with children or other relatives, eating at 
home or in restaurants. 


Programs Considered 

Many suggestions were considered by the com- 
mittee in exploring types of programs that would 
likely appeal to this group. Among the consider- 
ations: a food clinic sponsored by a utility company, 
milling company, or Dairy Council; presentation on 
television, radio, to church groups, old age homes, 
senior citizen clubs; some type of nutrition project 
competition between Golden Age Clubs, a senior 
citizen column in the daily newspaper, and a cook- 
ing school program conducted by the American 
Red Cross. 

The committee finally chose a course comprised 
of four weekly sessions and then presented its plan 
to a group of senior citizens. The latter expressed a 
need for help with buying and budgeting easy-to- 
prepare meals and inexpensive entertaining to per- 
mit sociability at low cost. The Minneapolis Gas 
Company offered its auditorium for the course, and 
Mrs. Mary Ann Grant and Anna Marie Method 
of the home service staff prepared food demonstra- 
tions for each program. 


Program Evaluated by Participants 


Evaluation forms were given to the senior citizens 
attending the first four sessions. They were asked 
to answer a number of questions as frankly as 
possible and advised that their opinions would help 
the committee plan future programs for older 
people that may better meet their needs. The forms 
were compiled and carefully studied by the com- 
mittee before repeating the course. In general, it 
was agreed, the course met a real need. 

The course was repeated during evening hours 
in the fall and the average attendance at the second 
series rose to 145. The attendance, enthusiasm, and 
remarks written on the evaluation forms indicate 
that the participants felt benefited. The manage- 
ment of the Minneapolis Gas Company was ex- 
tremely pleased with the results and indicated it 
will be happy to co-operate in a similar future 
program. 
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Money Experiences 


of Ninth-Grade Pupils 


LANNIE C. ROGERSON 
and Emma B. WHITEFORD ' 


This article is an abstract of Mrs. Rogerson’s re- 
search study conducted at the Florida State Uni- 
versity under the supervision of Dr. Whiteford, 
then professor and head of the department of 
home economics education in the School of Home 
Economics at Florida State University. At pres- 
ent, Mrs. Whiteford is professor and director of 
the School of Home Economics at the University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mrs, Rogerson 
was a graduate assistant in the department of 
home economics education at Florida State Uni- 
versity and is now a homemaking teacher at 
Hahira High School in Lowndes County, Georgia. 


Although research has indicated that sources of 
spending money for youth are varied and that young 
people experience many problems in the area 
of money management, additional information is 
needed as a basis for curriculum planning and for 
the development of resource materials in the man- 
agement of money. This study was conducted in 
an attempt to provide such data. Its procedures 
and findings may be helpful to others. 

The purposes of the study were: 

1. To determine (a) the sources from which ninth- 
grade pupils receive spending money; (b) the 
amount of money received each week; (c) the 
management practices employed in using money, 
such as spending, giving, earning, borrowing, and 
saving; and (d) the money problems about which 
pupils feel they need more information 

2. To determine whether (a) the manner in which 
spending money is obtained, (b) the amount of 
money received each week, (c) money manage- 
ment practices, and (d) the problems pupils re- 
port concerning money are significantly related 
to sex, socioeconomic status, and the size of the 
community in which the pupils were living 
Procedure. High school pupils were interviewed 

to obtain information from which to build a Money 

Experiences Inventory designed to satisfy the first 

purpose indicated above. The Inventory was sub- 

mitted to a panel composed of instructors and 
graduate students in the departments of home eco- 
nomics education and home and family life at 

Florida State University for criticism and was re- 
' The investigators acknowledge the generous assistance 

of James Walters in undertaking the present study. 
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vised as a result of this evaluation. The revised 
instrument was administered to a high school class 
in order to (a) clarify the interpretation of the 
terms as defined in the instrument, (b) simplify the 
questions, (c) identify new experiences and prob- 
lems, and (d) predict a desirable organization of 
data. Further revisions were made on the basis of 
information obtained in this pretest. 

Reliability of the instrument was measured by 
using the test-retest method, with the Inventory 
given twice at one-week intervals to a selected 
group of 48 ninth-grade pupils 13 to 15 years of 
age. The final form of the Inventory consisted of 
102 items to which pupils responded by circling 
either “yes” or “no” in answer to each item. 

For the study, the Inventory was administered 
to 714 ninth-gr: ade pupils, ages 13 to 15 years, en- 
rolled in Valdosta High School, Valdosta, Georgia; 
and Kenlock Park Junior High School, Shenandoah 
Junior High School, and Ponce de Leon Junior 
High School, Miami, Florida. The schools used in 
this study were localized in a rural-urban and in a 
metropolitan community. The rural-urban group 
was comprised of 210 ninth-grade pupils enrolled 
at Valdosta High School. Of this number, 113 were 
boys and 97 were girls. The metropolitan group 
consisted of 504 pupils enrolled in the three junior 
high schools in Miami. Of the 504 pupils, 244 were 
boys and 260 were girls. 

A face sheet designed to obtain information 
needed for classifying respondents by sex, social 
status, and size of community accompanied the 
Inventory. 

Information was obtained from the ninth-grade 
pupils concerning sources of spending money, such 
as allowances, earnings, and doles. An allowance 
was defined as a fixed amount of money received 
from parents or relatives at regular intervals. The 
earnings consisted of varying amounts of money 
obtained in return for various jobs completed, 
specific amounts of money obtained in return for 
various services provided as needed, and an earned 
allowance which was defined as a fixed amount of 
money received at regular intervals for which cer- 
tain jobs were expected to be completed. The dole 
consisted of irregular amounts of money received 
by asking for it as needed with no work required. 
Each adolescent might receive money by one or 
more of the three main sources. 

A Chi-square analysis was employed to determine 
whether the money experiences and problems were 
independent of (a) sex, (b) social status, and (c 
size of community. A probability of 0.05 was ac- 
cepted as the criterion of significance. 
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In general, the data indicated that no significant 
relationship existed between the money experiences 
and problems of ninth-grade pupils and (a) sex, 
(b) socioeconomics status, or (c) size of com- 
munity. In several instances, however, the Chi- 
square values obtained indicated statistically sig- 
nificant relationships. 

Summary. The major findings were: 

Earning varying or irregular amounts of money 
was the most common source of receiving money. 
A higher percentage of pupils received money by 
the dole than by an allowance. Receiving money 
by the dole method was significantly related to 
sex, social status, and size of community. 

Girls earned money most frequently by baby- 
sitting. Most of the boys earned some money by 


~ 


to 


mowing lawns. The jobs completed for earning 
money tended to be related to sex. 


[oe 


. Most of the pupils received money on a weekly 
basis. The size of community in which the sub- 
ject lived tended to be significantly related to the 
amount of money received. 

.In most instances, determining the amount of 


pon 


spending money was a joint function of both 
parents. When both parents did net determine 
the allowance jointly, there was a_ relationship 
between the person determining the amount of 
allowance and the sex of the subject. 

. Sex tended to be related to the factors determin- 
ing the amount of allowance. More girls than 
boys indicated that such factors as “the amount 
of money parents think you need,” “how well 
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money was managed in the past,” the size of the 
family and family income were important in 
determining the amount of an allowance. 
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3. More than 70 per cent of all subjects reported 
that the final decision in using money was their 
own rather than that of their parents or othe1 
adults. 

. Spending money for club dues, gifts, and con- 
tributions was related to social status. Evidence 
indicated that sex and size of community were 
related to using money for snacks, recreation, bus 


fare, contributions, and savings. More than 60 
per cent of all subjects reported saving for buy 
ing inexpensive items. 
8. When money ran out, most pupils earned extra 
money, asked parents for money, and/or did 
without. 
. Analysis of the data concerning the relationship 
of proble ms to sex indicated that, in general, 
money problems were related to the sex of the 
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subject. Using money wisely was the problem 


of most concern. 
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On this point the study showed that the size 
of the community tended to be related to the 
problems of using money wisely and planning for 
better use of money. The rural-urban group indi- 
cated more concern for these problems. Analysis 
of the data showed that social status tended to be 
significantly related to the problems of finding 
part-time job and having less money than friends. 
Evidence indicated that the problems of most con- 
cern to all subjects were using money wisely, find- 
ing a job during vacation, and planning for better 
use of money. Analysis of the free response items 
showed that ninth-grade pupils were concerned 
with the amount of money to take on dates, the 
amount of allowance to expect, whether one should 
lend money regularly, how to get one’s allowance 
increased, whether to join a club that constantly 
spends money, and what to do when parents “com- 
pare your problems to those they experienced when 
they were young.” In order to have experience 
in using a budget, some pupils said they would like 
to know how to persuade their parents to give them 
lump sums of money periodically. 

The findings indicated that ninth-grade pupils 
represented in this investigation were having many 
experiences and problems in handling money. 


Value of Education Stressed 
at Georgia FHA Meeting 


“Few educational disciplines are more vital to 
the national strength and security than home eco- 
nomics,” Mrs. Bruce Schaefer, member of the State 
Board of Education, told more than 1200 Future 
Homemakers of America assembled at the Fine Arts 
Building in Athens, Georgia, on November 21 for 
an annual fall convention. 

Far from being an educational “frill,” Mrs. 
Schaefer said, home economics is one of the most 
solidly professional courses now taught in schools 
and colleg ges. She attributed its primary importance 
to the fact that every student will have a home of 
some kind, and it becomes vital for education to 
prepare young people to have good homes. More- 
over, job efficiency depends greatly on happiness 
and stability in the homes. “Few of us can perform 
well if we are tense, anxious, ill-nourished and 
miserable in a poorly managed home,” she said. 

Inez Wallace, state supervisor of homemaking 
education, urged the girls to remain in high school 
until they graduate and get as much education as 
they can, and cited statistics on the high rate of 
teen-age marriages that end in divorce. 
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Public Inadequately Aware 
of Scientific Development 


Mary HAwkIns 
Editor of Publications 
American Home Economics Association 


Mrs. Hawkins represented the Association at the 
Edison Foundation meeting she reports here. 


The public in this country has no real conception 
of the explosive development of science in our 
present era. Such an awareness must be developed 
and some background of understanding of science 
must be acquired by the public if it is to be in a 
position to make sound decisions about science. 
In a democracy, scientific decisions do come back 
to the citizens to be made and if these decisions 
are to be sound, greater understanding by the 
public is necessary. Much of the responsibility for 
public education in science will rest with mass 
media and agencies that serve the out-of-school 
population. 

These were among the conclusions of a one-day 
conference on “The Mass Media and the Image of 
Science” presented by the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation in Washington, D. C., on November 6, 
1959. The Foundation’s primary concern is the 
improvement of science education on all fronts. 
The conference brought together about three hun- 
dred scientists, broadcasters, and newspapermen to 
explore public attitudes toward science and means 
for improving those attitudes. 

The opening speaker was John R. Platt, professor 
of physics at the University of Chicago, who spoke 
on “The Sweep and Excitement of Science” and 
urged a greater appreciation of the intellectual 
thrills of science. Following are excerpts from Dr. 
Platt’s text: 


. . . the tremendous interest of the public in science today 
can be attributed to two main factors. One is the headline 
role that technology is now playing in war and public 
affairs. It inspires readers to learn more, uniting their 
curiosity with good citizenship. But much of our fascina- 
tion is also due to the skill and devotion of teachers and 
writers, editors and broadcasters, who are trying to present 
the story of science to the mass audience and trying to 
explain in simple terms just how atomic piles and com- 
puters and satellites work and what they mean. Interest 
feeds on explanations. The more we get, the more we 
want, from four years on up. 
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Science is developing so rapidly that even sci- 
entists themselves soor become laymen in all fields 
but their own, and the audience for science informa 
tion includes scientists as well as everyone else 
This audience needs accurate information, but it also 
needs something more if the public is to understand 
what science is all about, according to Dr. Platt. 


. . » What I want to pick out and discuss here are three 
particular qualities of basic science—not of technology, 
but of basic science—that I think a citizen in a scientific 
society should be shown over and over until he begins to 
feel them for himself. The first . is the excitement of 
science; the second is the sweep of science; and the third 
is the incompleteness of science. 

. there are two intellectual excitements that are not 
tame at all and that we remember all our lives. One is the 
thrill of following out a chain of reasoning for yourself 
The other is the pleasure of watching several strongly indi- 
vidualistic personalities argue about their deepest conviction 

. these intellectual thrills in science are not something 
distant or alien, but something closely continuous with our 
everyday thinking. . . . Science is the greatest of all detective 
stories, a continued yarn that holds its audience for life 

The second quality I would like to get across to a mass 
audience is what I call the scope or sweep of science. By 
this I mean the great range of problems covered, the range 
of the methods of work, and the wide range of the impli- 
cations. For illustration, I have selected three areas which 
shew very different patterns of development today. One 
of these is biophysics, the second is what is called molecular 
biology, and the third is some of the recent work on evolu 
tion. 


Biophysics 


Biophysics is one of the border areas of physics. It is 
one of the active fronts that have radiated out from the 
atomic physics of thirty years ago. In one direction these 
fronts include the new and rich and spectacular sciences of 
space physics, nuclear physics and solid state physics. In 
the other direction, the activity runs instead along several 
of the borderlines with the older disciplines, giving us the 
somewhat quieter fields of chemical physics, biophysics, and 
psychophysics, all of them largely confined to the university 
laboratories. . . . Biophysics proper is not what I would call 
an exploding field at present, but one that is just simmering 
along nicely. An important area of study lately has been 
the transfer of light energy between neighboring biological 
molecules. Many workers feel that such a transfer might 
be the first step in vision and the first step in photosynthesis, 
as well as the first step in the damaging of tissue cells by 
nuclear radiation. 


Molecular Biology 


Biophysics merges into a closely-related area that today 
is anything but placid, the area of molecular biology. It 
has had an explosive development in the last ten years. 
. . » Now it is the scene of the last two Nobel prizes in 
medicine . . . molecular biology is, next to nuclear physics, 
the most intellectually exciting field for a young person 
to go into at the present time. 


Evolution 


A third area, still more biological, is that of the recent 
work on evolution to be discussed at the Darwin Centennial 
Celebration this fall [1959] at the University of Chicago. 
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. Several of the papers . offer dramatic new illustra- 
tions of the Darwinian principle of evolution. One of these 
is by-Nicholas Tinbergen, who demonstrates that it is not 
just bones and muscles that evolve, but also behavior, and 
he gives numerous examples from the behavior of birds that 
nest in cramped and dangerous places. . . . F. Clark Howell 
and Sherwood Washburn show from the study of old skulls 
that man’s brain has increased in size rapidly since he 
began using tools and fire, and is now almost three times as 
large as it was then 

At the Darwin conference there will also be much said 
about man’s population problem today, which is a terribly 
timely aspect of evolution. Many people may not ap- 
prove of scientists offering to give their scientific knowledge 
and counsel to human affairs in this way, just as many 
people did not approve of the theory of evolution itself 
a century ago. But I think that the reporter who has the 
courage to try to transmit this population debate to the 
public in a full and fair way may find that he has a story as 
exciting, as controversial, and fi:.ally as important to history, 
as the debate over evolution itself ever was 


Incompleteness of Science 


All science has gaps in it. The most familiar ere the 
inevitable small gaps, the data that one could still go on 
taking, the unexamined minor assumptions or the unre- 
solved questions . . . a scientific age is an age of tentative 
conclusions and working rules that may well have to be 
changed later 

What is not so often realized is that science is incomplete 
in more serious ways, with gaps that scientists themselves, 
tied to their own narrow specialities, hardly realize the 
existence of. In some ways, for all its diversity, science 
is narrower now than it has ever been before. . . . we have 
all noticed such blind spots in the more technical fields, 
where it has suddenly been discovered, for instance, how 
badly everyone has been neglecting oceanography, an area 
perhaps of central importance for our future food and re- 
sources. 

It is a thrilling thing to be participating as actor or 
observer in the scientific revolution of our times, as science 
enters and transforms the life of man. I think this 
century marks in history a revolution in man’s outlook even 
more profound, if possible, than the accompanying revolu- 
tion in science and technology. Man has suddenly found 
himself. He has explored all the earth and stepped outside 
it. He taps the sun’s source of energy and stands ready to 
manipulate the weather and use the oceans. He measures 
back to the beginnings of time and out to the ends of space, 
and sees his own sudden emergence, a thinking creature 
spun out of light and air and water and holding power in 
his hand, yet probably only one of millions of such creatures 
on other worlds. 

And the power man holds is not only technical power 
but something far greater still, evolutionary power. He 
creates new species of plants and animals, halts or speeds 
up evolution, manipulates heredity like chemistry, and 
prepares to turn his own flimsy organism into whatever 
fantastic and brilliant and powerful form he most desires. 
The whole future is open-ended, waiting for us. . . . From 
now on, in every century, men will look back and say, 
this was the one. 


The efforts that are being made to bring the story 
of science to the public were discussed by Earl 
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Ubell, science editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. He reported a survey on public awareness 
of scientific developments undertaken under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of Science 
Writers. The survey showed that, though some 
strides have been made in increasing public under- 
standing of scientific and technological accomplish- 
ments, great gaps still exist. 

After citing all areas covered by the survey, Mr. 
Ubell deplored the little data on recent scientific 
developments which the public absorbed. “I hesi- 
tate to guess the total cost of newspaper and maga- 
zine space and television time that squirted this 
trickle of data into the public’s brain. Obviously, 
there was something wrong either with the public 
or with us (the science writers) that we cannot 
produce a better result than this,” he said. 

Speaking on a panel on “What the Public Doesn't 
Know About Science—and Should,” John Turkevich 
of Princeton University emphasized the lack of ap- 
preciation in this country of the explosive develop- 
ment of science. He contrasted our attitude with 
that of the citizens he met in the Soviet Union last 
summer while he lectured there at the American 
exhibition in Moscow, commenting that Soviet 
citizens seem to have more faith in science than in 
Marxism itself. Dael Wolfle, executive officer of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Sci- 
ence, stressed the general background each of us 
needs if we are to read science reports intelligently 
and understand science well enough to make the 
responsible decisions expected of us in a democracy. 

James C. Miller, MD, director of the Mental 
Health Research Institute at the University of 
Michigan, spoke about the behavioral sciences and 
warned of the danger of the culture to break up 
into two separate cultures, “. . . the world concepts 
of the average citizen and the world concepts of 
the scientist are becoming farther and farther apart 
until they overlap very little. 

“. . . Public education, largely through the mass 
media, must make the world of the scientist and 
the world of the average citizen much more nearly 
congruent than it is now and keep these as close 
together as possible.” 

George V. Allen, director of the U. S. Information 
Agency, spoke on disseminating information abroad. 

Alan T. Waterman, director of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, as the luncheon speaker said that 
one of our present problems is in making up our 
mind to do what is required—to arouse a sense of 
urgency and determination. He also urged interest 
in and enthusiasm for the achievement of excel- 
lence, saying that “the cumulative effect of only a 
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slight improvement in everyone’s performance in 
his job would be incalculable.” 

The remaining objective would be the develop- 
ment of a sense of discrimination, a better sense of 
values, as to where we should strive to attain ex- 
cellence as individuals and as a nation. 


Land-Grant Association 
Holds Meeting in St. Louis 


The American Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities met in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, November 8 to 11 for its 73d Annual Meeting. 

Many of the sessions dealt with general problems 
facing higher education today—finances, relation- 
ship to the federal government, relationship of 
kinds of colleges to each other, curriculum, teaching 
excellence, correlation of educational programs with 
changing socioeconomic conditions in our own 
country and with political conditions abroad. 

President C. Clement French told the Association 
that we are far from ready for the tidal wave of 
college students and warned of the danger of wide- 
spread denial of educational opportunity to young 
people. “Time is moving faster than we,” Dr. 
French said, adding that the numerical load will 
fall upon the public institutions. He recommended 
that the Association “give a completely new look 
to the role which the federal government can and 
must take in its relationship to higher education. 

. we must face squarely the fact that the solu- 
tion of this [financial] problem if it is to be made 
in time, must be substantially a federal solution and 
not a state one.” 

Emphasis on natural science in U. S. govern- 
mental research grants is threatening the “academic 
balance” of American colleges and _ universities, 
Dean John C. Weaver of the University of Ne- 
braska’s Graduate College told the Association. He 
reported that two-thirds of the money that colleges 
and universities now spend on research comes from 
the federal government, and government agencies 
place 95 per cent of this money in the natural sci- 
ences. “Support of the social sciences and humani- 
ties, in the presence of this overwhelming subsidy 
of science and technology, is a troublesome and 
difficult matter,” Dean Weaver said. 

Speaking about the Extension Service, Paul A. 
Miller, provost of Michigan State University, said 
that the Agricultural Extension Service is the last 
distinctive element in the land-grant college sys- 
tem. Education daily becomes the chief instrument 
of national policy, he went on to point out. The 
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purposes of this education center on the strengthen- 
ing of the beliefs of people in their own institutions, 
no matter what they are now or may be in the 
future. 

The Agricultural Extension Service, as part of 
the greater University, can take on many new tasks 
such as bringing the intellectual order of the uni- 
versity to the larger community, pointing out issues 
that go beyond local issues, and rallying the pro- 
grams of the University and other governmental 
agencies on joint problems and efforts. 

Others who spoke of dissemination of education 
to the public were Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., and George V. 
Allen, director of the United States Information 
Agency. 

Mr. Stanton referred to the problem of speciali- 
zation versus generalization in education and to the 
fact that “We simply cannot afford to be a second 
class power in the specialized knowledge that is 
certain to replace brute physical force as a con- 
trolling factor in world affairs.” Specialized knowl- 
edge, he suggested, must be pursued in the colleges 
and universities . . . “not much of the burden can 
be transferred to other educational forces. . . . [To] 
the function of generally educating more and more 
people for lives of responsible citizenship, for fruit- 
ful lives and rewarding lives—we in the broad- 
casting can, I think, bring a helping hand... . We 
live in a world where a citizen cannot rely for long 
solely on what he learned in undergraduate history, 
or science, or economics.” 

Mr. Allen described the work of the USIA in 
disseminating information about the United States 
to countries around the world. He also pointed 
out that today there are great underdeveloped 
parts of the world that have suddenly become aware 
of what the Twentieth Century can offer. Referring 
to the East-West conflict of ideology, Mr. Allen 
said that the historical phenomenon of power 
centers will outlast the present East-West conflict 
and emphasized the necessity for strengthening 
international organizations that can maintain law 
and order. 

At home economics division meetings, programs 
included a panel discussion on the role of higher 
education in preparing home economists to meet 
the growing demands of industry, a report of the 
home economics development committee, and an 
address by Jessie Harris, a former president of the 
American Home Economics Association. 

Margaret Mangel of Missouri was elected chair- 
man of the home economics division and Earle 
Gaddis of Mississippi, secretary. 
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Make Hotel Reservations Now 
for 1960 AHEA Annual Meeting 


An application blank for hotel reservations in 
Denver, Colorado, for the 1960 annual 
of AHEA, June 28 to July 1, appears on page 71 
of the JournaL. Room assignments will be made 
in the order applications are received. Today is the 
time to send in your application for the hotel 
accommodations of your choice for the meeting. 
It is particularly important again this year that 
with 


meeting 


home economists to share rooms 
their friends, because the number of single rooms 
Attention is called to the fact that there 
are a number of modern motels in the Denver area— 


to the 


arrange 
is limited. 


some of them downtown relatively close 
Auditorium. 

All applications are to be sent directly to AHEA 
Housing Bureau, which is a part of the Denver 
Convention and Visitors Bureau. Be 
application is sent to Denver because AHEA does 
The Housing Bureau will 
make assignments as rapidly as possible, but it is 
expected that during the peak of reservation re- 
elapse between the 


sure your 


not assign hotel rooms. 


quests several weeks may 
arrival of your application at the Bureau and the 


date you rece ive confirmation. 


April Journal to Feature 
Summer Study Opportunities 


Opportunities for summer study in home eco- 
nomics will again be featured in the April issue 
of the JourNAL in a special summer study section. 
The feature will include both an editorial list of 
the special summer courses and workshops of 
special interest to home economists and advertis- 
ing space arranged for announcements of further 
details of these courses or workshops or for descrip- 
tions of the regular summer school offerings. 

Copy for the free listing of special summer 
courses and workshops should reach the JouRNAL 
editor by Space limitations make it 
necessary to limit this copy to special courses and 
workshops. Copy should include title of the special 
course or workshop, dates, location, and the person 
from whom further information may be obtained. 

Where the courses reported exceed a reasonable 
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length, the JouRNAL may need to delete those that 
appear to be more appropriately classified as regular 
courses than as special courses. Every effort will 
be made to be as fair as possible in the list. 

Correspondence about copy and rates for the 
display advertising space should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, JournaL or Home Eco- 
nomics, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 9, D. C. 


AHEA Plans Participation 
in White House Conference 
The 
Economics 
as a member of the 
Council of National Or- 
ganizations for the Con- 


1960 American Home 


WHITE HOUSE Association, 


CONF RRENCE 


ference, is to have a 
quota of at least 18 par- 
ticipants in the Confer- 
ence to be held at the 
of March. Some 
participants will be adults, some youth between the 
ages of 16 and 21, and some young adults between 
21 and 30. The official representatives of the AHEA 
are President Olga P. Brucher and Winona Morgan, 
chairman of the family relations and child develop- 
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ment section. 

The AHEA 
home economists invited to the 
many will have been nominated by state or other 
groups. Please let the AHEA executive 
know if you are invited to the Conference. 


wishes to have the names of all 


Conference, since 


secretary 


EWRT Offers 
Julia Kiene Fellowship 

The newly expanded Electrical Women’s Round 
Table, Inc.-Julia Kiene Fellowship makes it possible 
for the recipient to do advanced study in any ac- 
credited college or university of her choice. The 
award of $1,000 may be used for study for an 
advanced degree in any field related to electrical 
living. The Fellowship is open to graduating seniors 
or women now in the professional field who hold 
a degree from an accredited institution. It is 
awarded on the basis of scholarship, character, and 
professional interest in electrical living. 

Application forms and detailed information may 
be obtained from the fellowship chairman, Miss 
Judith E. O'Flaherty, Director of Home Service, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 211 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania. 

Completed applications must reach the EWRT 
fellowship committee chairman by March 1960. 
The appointment will be made by April 15. 
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Official UN Engagement Calendar 
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Within a striking full-color picture cover of the 
UN are two pages of authoritative history of the 
United Nations. Facing each page of 1960, with 
daily space for engagements, is a magnificent dull- 
color photo of a selected UN scene with explanatory 
text. The calendars are attractively boxed and 
shipped postpaid for $1.25 each. Order from United 
States Committee for the United Nations, 816 
Twenty-first Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Changes Correlate with Safety in 
Relation to Home Economics Programs 


Material that the AHEA editor prepared for back- 
ground use by the 1959 Safety Forum has been 
published as an article in the November 1959 issue 
of Safety Education, a magazine for teachers and 
administrators. 

Mrs. Hawkins’ article lists changes that can be 
expected during the next decade, mentions some 
of their implications for specific areas of home eco- 
nemics, and indicates their relation to accident 
prevention in the areas of concern to home econo- 
mists. The article is attractively set up with line 
drawings and with photographs provided by the 
AHEA from prints collected for the AHEA public 
relations program. Safety Education is published by 
the National Safety Council. 


international Nutrition Congress 
to Meet in U. S. in September 


The prospectus and application forms for the 
Fifth International Congress on Nutrition are being 
distributed from the Congress Office, 9650 Wis- 
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consin Avenue, Washington 14, D.C. The Congress 
will be held from September 1 to 7, 1960, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Union of Nutrition Sciences, the American 
Institute of Nutrition, and the U.S. National Com- 
mittee, International Union of Nutritional Sciences 
of the National Academy of Sciences—National Re- 
search Council. Attendance is expected to total 
more than 2500. 


New Distribution Plan for 
“Home Economics—New Directions” 


Quantity orders of “Home Economics—New Di- 
rections,” the report of the AHEA’s committee on 
philosophy and objectives of home economics, are 
no longer available without charge. Single copies 
are still obtainable on request without charge, but 
additional copies of the publication will now be 
sold for 10 cents per copy. To assure the con- 
tinued availability of the publication, the small 
charge is now necessary. 


Home Economics Option 
in Teacher Examinations 


An optional examination in home economics edu- 
cation is a new feature of the 1960 National 
Teacher Examinations of the Educational Testing 
Service in Princeton, New Jersey. Nationwide ad- 
ministration of the examinations has been scheduled 
for February 13. 

The home economics education option is one of 
a number of options available for use with the 
NTE Common Examinations. The NTE program 
is used primarily by large school systems as an aid 
in screening applicants for teaching positions and 
in evaluating qualifications of candidates for pro- 
motion. Several states are also using it in a variety 
of ways for certification purposes 

The home economics education optional examina- 
tion was prepared by a committee which included 
Sara E. Blackwell of the New York State College of 
Home Economics, M. Esther Hill of the School 
District of Philadelphia, Druzilla Kent of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Kathleen McGillicuddy of the 
San Francisco Unified School District, and Mrs. 
Rex T. Withers of the Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction. 

The committee made a basic plan to be used in 
developing the home economics education optional 
examination for the next five years and prepared the 
1960 form. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by GENEVIEVE W. SCHUBERT 
and IsaBEL SCHOLL 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 


Is adult education ready for our oldsters? E. 
Adult Leadership 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1959), 

pp. 115-116. 

Statistics disclose that there are 15 million per- 
sons—8.4 per cent of the population—over 65 years 
of age in the United States today. For 1980 the 
Just what can adult 


CULVER. 


estimated figure is 15 per cent. 
education do to help the increasing number of 
“senior citizens”? 

Research relative to gerontology is of major im- 
portance. Although it is impossible and undesirable 
to establish an exact dividing line between the 
“new” and the “old” oldsters, adult education has 
the responsibility of helping each individual to 
become a participating and contributing member 
of his community, as well as encouraging him to 
continue his own development to the full extent 
of his capacities. Creative expression and altruism 
are especially important to our “senior citizens” 
because of the absence of other compensations. 

Research findings should be utilized by those in 
the area of adult education to plan effective courses 


for retired persons. 


Self-discipline is the best discipline, V. WAGNER. 
Natl. Educ. Assoc. J]. 48, No. 7 (Oct. 1959), 
pp. 42-43. 

High school students often say, “We like a 
teacher who makes us work.” What they mean is 
that they respect the teacher who is able to get 
the best from them in an atmosphere of informality 
and lack of pressure. 

Self-discipline, should begin in the 
early years. When Johnny's mother leaves him at 
school for the first time, his garam from her is 
a basic disciplinary experience. Likewise, discipline 
should be based on children’s needs. The same 
achievement or behavior cannot be expected from 


however, 
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every child, but each one should be encouraged to 
do his best. The desire to find out is still a young- 
ster’s most important incentive learn. But in 
order to accept the responsibility for settling down 
to work on his own, he must have the capacity to 
discipline himself. No parental nagging or admoni- 
tions from the teacher can be truly effective if a 
youngster has not acquired this capacity. 

Although self-discipline requires time, effort, and 
patience on the part of parents and teachers, the 
rewards are immeasurable. 


The responsible role of the supervisor in guid- 
ing student teachers, A. A. Devaney. High 
School J. 43, No. 1 (Oct. 1959), pp. 11-13. 
The proper supervision of the student teacher's 

experience is a crucial factor in determining his 
later success or failure as a teacher. Although the 
supervising teacher is officially responsible for the 
conduct ond learning of the class, he also knows 
that it is desirable for the apprentice to enter actual 
teaching, planning, and command as soon as the 
general observation period has ended. Full class- 
room instruction is the goal of any good student- 
teaching program. Another obligation is to expose 
the student teacher to the tangential duties of the 
profession. 

The supervisor may feel that he is continually 
on the giving end. This situation, however, need 
not exist. He, too, is learning, for the student 
teacher—fresh from the university—is a conveyor 
of new points of view and instructional methods, 
of new laboratory experiences, of the latest appli- 
cations of psychology, and of modern revisions of 
educational philosophy. 


What are our goals? C. D. Boney. Educ. Leader- 
ship 17, No. 1 (Oct. 1959), pp. 21-24. 
Curriculum construction is a complex work.’ It 

always has been so, and it always will be. The 

author suggests that teachers should not be re- 
quired to do too much curriculum revision after 
school hours. If they lead full lives and spend 

a busy day with their students, teachers are carry- 

ing out their primary assignment. Likewise, too 

many large meetings should not be held. Often 
it is more profitable to bring together a small group 
to discuss the problems of one school. Each faculty 
member should be encouraged to bring to the atten- 
tion of the entire group the areas that should be 
studied. Before long, if each idea is given proper 
respect, the group should have good curriculum 
work going on and probably be looking for time 
to tackle new problems. 

Perhaps the most important single factor in cur- 
riculum revision is the setting up of realistic and 
attainable goals. 








Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by Puyiuis LLLeTr 
University of Tennessee 


Spending patterns of older persons, Z. Camp- 
BELL. Mgt. Record 21, No. 3 (Mar. 1959), pp. 
85-88+. 

During the past 50 years, the proportion of the 
population 65 years and older has doubled. Such 
growth in numbers has made this group an increas- 
ingly important consumer market. Does the spend- 
ing of “older” families differ from that of “younger” 
ones? 

On the average, families headed by persons 65 or 
over spend considerably less than younger families. 
Two important factors contributing to this differ- 
ence are the generally lower incomes and smaller 
families in the.older group. 

Presented in this article is a comparison of spend- 
ing patterns of the two groups at identical income 
levels, after adjustment for differing family size, 
using data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
1950 survey of consumer expenditures. 

This analysis shows that aggregate expenditures 
of older families are approximately the same as 
those of younger families at the $3,000 to $4,000 
levels of income; at the lower- and higher-income 
levels ($1,000 to $2,000, $5,000 to $6,000, and 
$7,500 to $10,000) they range from 7 to 15 per cent 
less. 

For food, older people spend almost as much 
as young families do at the low-income ie but 
less than younger families as income rises. all 
income levels, they spend less than the younger 
group for clothing, furniture, and miscellaneous 
items but more for medical care and for housing 
and household operations combined. They spend 
more for fuel, light, and refrigeration at all but the 
highest income level and begin to spend more for 
transportation above the $4,000 level. 

The author points out that with the development 
of new items designed for older people their spend- 
ing patterns could change. However, a spread 
between the expenditures of the two groups will, 
in all probability, continue to exist. 


On the predictive value of consumer intentions 
and attitudes, J. Topix. Rev. Econ. & Statistics 
41, No. 1 (Feb. 1959), pp. 1-11. 

Comparisons of economic behavior of consumers 
during a given year with the attitudes and inten- 
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tions they expressed early in the year serve as the 
basis for appraisal of the predictive \ value of 
intentions and attitudes reported in this article. 

The data used in the analysis are interviews ob- 
tained in the 1953 survey of consumer finances from 
certain spending units also interviewed in the 1952 
survey. 

The author concludes that buying intentions con- 
tain useful predictive information but that they are 
complementary to, rather than substitutes for, such 
objective characteristics as income, holding of liquid 
assets, outstanding personal debt of spending units, 
and age and marital status of the head of the house- 
hold. 

He also concludes that buying-intention questions 
are strikingly more successful as predictors than 
are the more diffuse attitudinal questions such as 
those concerning respondents’ feelings of being 
better or worse off financially than they were 
before or expect to be and their views as to whether 
it is a good or bad time to buy automobiles and 
large household items. 


Measuring intercity price differences, L. B. Suo- 
HAN. Conference Bd. Bus. Record 41, No. 4 
(Apr. 1959), pp. 176-180. 

The National Industrial Conference Board has 
recently constructed two sets of indexes as measures 
of intercity price differences and living costs in 
Boston, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, and New 
York. These are the first of such types of measures 
made publicly available since October 1951, when 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics issued intercity price 
indexes for 40 cities. 

The first set of indexes presented attempts to 
assay intercity price differences. It is based on a 
market basket which is a simple average of the 
individual city quantity weights of an identical list 
of goods and services in each of the five cities with 
New York as the base. 

In the second set, the data underlying the indexes 
in the uniform market basket are expanded to show 
the effect of varying weights as well as prices. The 
base city is again New York. The resulting indexes 
represent the market basket of each given city 
evaluated at prices in that city and at prices in each 
of the other cities. 

The latter indexes, 
rather than price differences, make it possible to 
evaluate many kinds of cost. For example, it would 
cost a family moving from New York to Chicago 
6.8 per cent more to retain its accustomed level of 
living but 11.1 per cent more to adopt that of 


Chicago families. 


measures of cost-of-living 
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Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Opa. WoLrorp 
Berea College 

RutH HIGHBERGER 

University of Tennessee 

and HeLen MARSHALI 
University of Kentucky 


An evaluation of the Highberger Early-Adjust- 
ment-to-School Scale, W. W. Harrup. Child 

Devel. 30, No. 2 (Sept. 1959), pp. 421-432. 

The study investigated certain correlates of the 
Early- Adjustment- -to-School Scale. Thirty-three chil- 
dren in two preschool groups were observed and 
rated on the scale (EAS) during their second and 
third weeks in school. These ratings were corre- 
lated with a series of measures, (1) of dependency, 
aggression, motor activity, sociability, nurturance, 
participation in creative activities, and sociometric 
status, as shown by the child seven months after the 
administration of the EAS, and (2) of maternal 
child-rearing attitudes and practices. 

Positive correlations were obtained between the 
EAS and measures of negative attention seeking, 
physical aggression, verbal aggression, non-personal 
aggression, motor activity, sociability, and nurtur- 
ance. The total EAS score was found to have value 
as a long-term predictor of children’s behavior in 
group situations.—O. W. 


The relationship of early infant regulation and 
later behavior in play interviews, M. E. Dur- 
rETr. Child Devel. 30, No. 2 (June 1959), pp. 
211-216. 

The study was an investigation of the relationship 
between fantasy aggression in young children and 
the degree of regulation in their infant feeding 
schedules, the timing and methods used in their 
toilet education, and methods of discipline and 
guidance used in specific situations. 

The subjects were 60 four- and _ five-year-old 
children. The frequency of aggression was meas- 
ured in two 20-minute standard doll play inter- 
views. Early regulation data were obtained through 
interviews with the children’s mothers. Mothers 
rated themselves on five scales designed to measure 
the degree of strictness in early regulation. 

The findings of earlier investigators were con- 
firmed in that boys were more aggressive than 
girls; and for both sexes, there was an increase 
in the amount of aggression from the first to the 
second session. No statistically significant relation- 
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ship was found between aggression and the early 
regulation measures.—R. H. 


Three faces of intellect, |. P. Gumprorp. Am. 


Pyschologist 14, No. 8 (Aug. 1959), pp. 469-479. 
A factor-analytic study across the domains of 

reasoning, creativity, and evaluation, N. W. 

KETTNER, J. P. GumLprorp, and P. R. CurisTENSON. 

Psychol. Mono. 73, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), 31 pp. 

These papers describe a new theory of the struc- 
ture of intelligence that is based on findings from 
many studies of intelligence of men in the armed 
services. In Guildford’s words the theory is “rank 
heresy . . . in its implications for education.” The 
heresy is that no one knows how children learn to 
perform some of the operations established by the 
research as integral parts of adult intelligence. This 
theory structures intelligence through its opera- 
tions (cognition, memory, divergent thinking, con- 
vergent thinking, and evaluation), its products 
(units, classes, relations, systems, transformations, 
and implications), and its contents (behavioral, 
semantic, symbolic, and __ figural) Guildford’s 
definitions of this structure are clarified by reports 
of the novel and detailed findings of this large 
research program, such as the monograph on factors 
in creativity.—H. M. 


The relationship between rigidity-flexibility in 
children and their parents, A. Bum. Child 
Devel. 30, No. 2 (June 1959), pp. 297-304. 
The study investigated the relationship between 

the degree of rigidity-flexibility displayed by chil- 

dren and their parents. The subjects were 17 

children four years old or older enrolled in a 

university nursery school and their parents. 

The children were pretested to measure minimum 
ability of abstraction through the use of nine of 
the Weigl-Goldstein-Scheerer color form blocks. 

The Child Transition Test and the Adult Tran- 
sition Test, both utilizing a dog to cat transition 
series, were devised to measure degree of rigidity- 
flexibility. 

The relationship between the ranking of mothers 
or the ranking of fathers on the Adult Transition 
Test and the children’s ranking on the Child's 
Transition Test when tested separately was not 
significant. The multiple correlation of the measure 
of the mothers’ and the fathers’ rigidity with the 
measure of the children’s rigidity was 0.459, sig- 
nificant beyond the 5 per cext level. This finding 
is inte resting in light of the fact that the rho for 
the mothers’ and fathers’ rankings on the Adult 
Transition Test was —0.007—R. H. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Hazex Merz Fox 
University of Nebraska 


Visual and eating preferences of consumer 
household panel for beef of different grades, 
M. Dunsinc. Food Research 24, No. 4 (July- 
Aug., 1959), pp. 434-444. 

Visual and eating preferences of a consumer 
household panel for beef of different grades were 
evaluated using paired steaks from the short loin 
and sirloin. Preferences were related to grade, 
steaks graded choice being preferred to those 
graded good or commercial; grade preferences were 
more pronounced for short loin than for sirloin 
cuts. Inability of panel members to select steaks 
of desirable eating quality by visual inspection was 
indicated by different preferences for visual and 
over-all eating qualities. 


Subtilin and nisin as additives that lower the 
heat-process requirements of canned foods, 
L. L. Campse tt, E. E. Snirr, and R. T. O’Brien. 
Food Tech. 13, No. 8 (Aug. 1959), pp. 462-464. 
Research in the effective use of antibiotics in 

food processing has been directed toward selection 

of suitable substances for retarding growth of spoil- 
age organisms making possible less severe heat 
treatments of canned foods. The polypeptide anti- 
biotics subtilin and nisin were studied in relation to 
the severity of heat treatment necessary to prevent 
spoilage of various canned food products inoculated 
with spores of highly resistant food spoilage bac- 
teria. Both antibiotics were effective in reducing 
thermal process requirements necessary to control 
spoilage. Their use is suggested for foods of low 
pH which are susceptible to heat damage but not 
for foods which must be rendered safe from 

Clostridium botulinum. Present U.S. Food and 

Drug Standards do not permit the use of subtilin 

or nisin as additives in canned foods. 


Free amino acids and thiamine of apple juices 
and their relation to fermentation, E. M. 
E.sert and W. B. Essecen. Food Research 24, 
No. 4 (July-Aug., 1959), pp. 352-361. 
Fermentation of apple juices was studied in re- 

lation to amino acid content, total nitrogen content, 

and thiamine content of different varieties of apples. 

Juices containing the largest quantity of amino 

acids were the fastest fermenting; those containing 

the least amount of amino acids, the slowest fer- 
menting; differences in fermenting capacity were 
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not of the same magnitude as differences in amino 
acid content. Amino acid nitrogen served as a 
better indicator of fermentation than did _ total 
nitrogen. Differences in thiamine content appeared 
unrelated to differences in fermentation. 


Mineral elements in fresh vegetables from differ- 
ent geographic areas, H. Hopkins and J. E1sen 

J. Agr. & Food Chem. 7, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 

633-638. 

The introduction of new varieties and the use of 
different cultural practices in crop production dur- 
ing recent years have stimulated interest in the 
nutrient content of present-day foods. This paper 
reports on the mineral composition of nine fresh 
vegetables grown in widely different sections of 
the United States during 1956 and 1957. 

Differences in nutrient content of vegetables 
grown in different areas were apparent; notably, 
the sodium content of lettuce and onions and the 
manganese content of carrots and celery. Signifi 
cant variation in boron, manganese, and copper 
content of sweet corn was observed among individ 
ual lots grown on the same farm. 

The observation that certain inorganic elements 
could be excluded entirely from plant parts, as in 
the case of sodium and calcium in sweet corn, 
suggested that physiological differences are more 
decisive than environmental factors in determining 
inorganic composition of foods. 


Freestone peaches: I. Effect of sucrose, citric 
acid and corn syrup on consumer acceptance, 
R. M. Pancsorn, S. LEONARD, M. Srwons, and 
B. S. Lun. Food Tech. 13, No. 8 (Aug. 1959), 
pp. 444-447. 

Canned freestone peaches varying in sucrose con 
tent (18.46° to 31.40° cut-out Brix), acidity (0.3 or 
0.4 per cent) or sucrose replacement with corn 
sirup at levels of 20, 30, 40, 50, or 60 per cent were 
evaluated by 3,043 consumers for flavor and texture. 
Optimum sweetness in the all-sucrose pack was 
found to be approximately 22.5° Brix. Acidification 
did not improve flavor. Texture preferences re- 
sembled flavor preferences. Preference for the all- 
sucrose controls over the samples containing corn 
sirup was observed at 40° Brix while no difference 
between sucrose and corn sirup containing samples 
was apparent at 50° Brix. Excessive sweetness in 
the 50° Brix series masked flavor differences at the 
lower levels of replacement. This was in contrast 
to an observed loss of fruit flavor and increase in 
off-flavor with increasing replacement by corn sirup 
at the 40° Brix level. 
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Health and Welfare 


Contributed by Avice H. Smrrn 
Michigan Department of Health 
Lansing, Michigan 


The changing face of public health, M. Terris. 
Am. J. Public Health 49, No. 9° (Sept. 1959), pp. 
1113-1119. 

Major infectious diseases are disappearing but 
the noninfectious diseases are taking their place. 
This shift places a responsibility on the public 
health profession “to plan boldly and imaginatively 
the measures required to cope with the new prob- 
lems, and to have available sufficient resources to 
put these measures into practice.” 

Specific ally, state health departments should (1) 
conduct epide miologic research in noninfectious 
diseases and problems of radiation and air pol- 
lution, (2) develop control programs concerned 
with chronic illness and disability, and (3) establish 
demonstration projects to study methodology. This 
type of project may include multiphasic screening 
surveys, adult and geriatric health examination 
centers, nutrition services for the aged, compre- 
hensive home-care programs, integrated hospital 
and nursing-home facilities, and community re- 
habilitation services. 

To assure that these responsibilities can be met 
will involve (1) training large numbers of new pub- 
lic health workers and (2) a sharp increase in local, 
state, and federal support for public health services. 


Relationships between public and voluntary 
health and welfare agencies—philosophy and 
principles, L. W. Mayo. Am. J. Public Health 
19, No. 10 (Oct. 1959), pp. 1307-1312. 

In the first quarter of this century, we spoke of 
“public versus private” agencies. Today, we say 
“public and voluntary.” This illustrates the fact that 
welfare services in the United States have become a 
unique public and voluntary combination including 
both sectarian and nonsectarian services. It reflects, 
too, the fact that such services are not the business 
of any one indivicual group. 

Doctor Mayo compares the two types of agencies 
with respect to long-range purpose, basic function, 
freedom of operation, competence of operation, and 
general adequacy for tasks they face and concludes 
that there are few differences of importance. Doc- 
tor Mayo makes a plea for more effective co- 
ordinating and planning operations of public and 
voluntary agencies, thus making maximum use of 
our funds, staff, and technical know-how in their 
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responsibility to assist families, single persons, and 
children who require certain social services. 


Trends and issues in social welfare expenditures 
and programs, W. J. Conen. Am. J. Public 
Health 49, No. 10 (Oct. 1959), pp. 1299-1306. 
Total expenditures, public and private, for all 

social welfare activities in the fields of health, edu- 
cation, and welfare in the United States in 1957 
amounted to $60 billion or about 14 per cent of all 
goods and services produced in the nation (the 
gross national product). This vast expenditure was 
principally planned in an era when needs were well 
defined and there was a pool of talented people to 
work with. 

Social changes, such as expanding labor force 
and national product, exploding population with 
the increased number of children, aged, and dis- 
abled, development of suburban areas, mobile 
population and the shift from rural to suburban 
areas, create the need for new and expanding 
services. It means we need more schools, more 
roads, more hospital and nursing-home beds, more 
housing. These, in turn, mean more teachers, 
physicians, social workers, and a whole army of 
public health workers. 

Obviously, we cannot have all of the things we 
want at once, and a priority must be set up both 
at the professional and legislative level. This means, 
too, that there needs to be a clear determination of 
short-term objectives in relation to long-run goals. 
Assuming that we can eventually meet our objec- 
tives and goals, the author proposes some devices: 
expansion of the social insurance principle, broaden- 
ing of services, extension of research, demonstration 
projects, expanded training programs, and _par- 
ticularly more effective use of the grant-in-aid sys- 
tem. Federal grants-in-aid for all purposes in 1956 
amounted to 1.1 per cent of personal income, not 
a large but an important expenditure. The federal- 
state co-operative grant-in-aid system of health, 
education, and welfare in our country helps 
achieve essential national objectives with decentral- 
ized administrative responsibility, and the system 
should be strengthened and broadened rather than 
weakened or dismantled. The author reminds us 
that it is ennai to keep in mind that “the 
federal-state system enables us to seek and find 
ways to accomplish broad and important national 
objectives for the conservation of our human and 
natural resources with decentralized administrative 
responsibilities and wide latitude for advancement 
of specific policies to varying needs and changing 
circumstances.” 
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Housing and Household 
Equipment 


Contributed by FLoreNce EHRENKRANZ 
University of Minnesota 


Parents’ Magazine expandable homes for fami- 
lies with children, M. Livincston. Parents’ Mag. 
34, No. 9 (Sept. 1959), pp. 61-63+. 

Many houses emphasize appearance rather than 
well-integrated interiors that provide privacy and 
relaxation for parents and adequate play and study 
areas for children. Parents’ Magazine has planne d 
11 homes around the needs and desires expressed 
by young families in the magazine's housing studies. 
The general desires and needs were translated by 
architects commissioned by the magazine into 
specific houses which can grow with the family. 
By planning for future expansion, the architects 
handled two basic problems which face young 
families: limited finances and the need for more 
living space as the family increases. 

Floor plans and photographs of three adaptations 
of the expandable houses are illustrated. Reports 
by families that live in each of the three houses 
are also included in the article. The expandable 
homes have a basic design philosophy, and each 
one has special and individual features. The basic 
design philosophy requires that the housekeeping 
areas—kitchen, laundry, and utility—be the hub of 
the home; that the traffic patterns enable children 
to reach their bedrooms, bath, and outside play 
space without tracking through the rest of the 
house; and that provision be made for the parents’ 
comfort. One of the expandable homes illustrated 
can grow in six stages. The first has two bedrooms 
and thus can provide for a family with two children 
of the same sex. Most of the cost of Stage 1 is 
for electricity, gas, and other utilities and services 
because Stage 1 includes heating unit, kitchen- 
laundry, and family eating area for a fully ex- 
panded house. Stage 2 offers the possibilities of 
three bedrooms or two bedrooms and expanded 
living room with expansion to be used as play area 
for children and/or company dining. Each succeed- 
ing stage adds not only space but a more expansive 
ne 4 of living. Fully expanded, the house has about 

2,484 square feet built without basement and re- 
quires a lot 100 by 125 to 150 feet. 


Trends in ‘today’s homes, J. Hawkins. What's 
New in Home Econ. (Sept. 1959), pp. 116-117+. 


Over-all trends in home architecture are a com- 
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bination of personal preferences and economic con- 


siderations. Seemingly, a majority of American 
families today prefer to live in one-story houses, 
but in the past year or so the popularity of the 
two-story house has increased. The author con 
siders the following trends: 

1. The orientation of a house on its building lot is 


more functional than was formerly the case. 


2.A carport often takes the place of single 
garage. Also, both outside and inside storage 
space is built in with the carport. 

3. Window placement is based upon the needs 
from inside the house rather than from the 
outside. 

4. A variety of wall materials may be used on thi 
exterior of one-story houses to give textur 
interest. 

5. Some degree of open planning of the interior 
is common, provide that each square foot 
serve either for a specified purpose or as a dual 
or triple-use area. 

6. Family rooms are increasingly popular. 

7. The average house has three bedrooms. 

8. The trend is toward two complete bathrooms 
per home. 

9. Modern heating and air-conditioning equipment 
makes the elimination of the basement possible 
but the choice is usually decided by the wishes 
of the family, as well as the part of the country 
in which the family lives. 

10. The use of gypsum wallboard in place of two 


or three coats of wet plaster over lath is increas 


ing. 


The coming changes in housing, C. E. Si_peRMA 
and T. May. Fortune (Aug. 1959), pp. 89-924 
This article is the eighth in the magazine's re- 

ports on the markets of the 1960's. The biggest and 
most important market in the United States centers 
around the American home. This year Americans 
will spend about $22 billion for the construction 
of new houses and apartments and the alteration 
of old ones. In all, we will spend at least $108 
billion to build new houses and apartments and to 
operate, maintain, furnish, and equip homes already 
built. Housing in this broadest sense amounts to 
one-third of all consumer income after taxes. The 
prospects for this vast market are in many ways 
bright. Fortune's projection for 1970 is a total 
expenditure on the American home of $160 billion 
or more. But the apartment house construction 
boom already under way offers a challenge to home 
builders because the average apartment costs less 
to build than the average new house. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Rurn Dickie 
University Hospitals 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Clean equipment is low-cost flavor insurance, 
M. Merricx. Volume Feeding Met. 13, No. 4 
(Oct. 1959), pp. 50-53. 

Most “off Severs” in food are caused by decom- 
posing or putrified food adhering to improperly 
cleaned cooking equipment. Accumulated fat resi- 
dues on inadequately cleaned utensils are major 
flavor offenders. 

Recommendations are given for maintaining high 
standards of cleanliness with low unit-labor cost: 
(1) Purchase equipment with the National Sanita- 
tion Foundation “Seal of Approval” to insure equip- 
ment of an easily cleanable material and design. 
(2) Provide good detergents and cleaning tools 
adapted to the job to be performed. Steam-cleaning 
equipment will materially reduce cleaning time on 
heavy duty ranges and hoods. Good brushes are 
essential. (3) Provide printed and verbal instruc- 
tions on the correct use of these tools and materials. 
On request, equipment manufacturers will furnish 
detailed cleaning instructions. (4) Prepare a printed 
schedule and assign individual responsibility for 
cleaning every piece of equipment and every square 
foot of structural surface. (5) Enlist the aid of 
the top supervisor to inspect routinely. 


How to get more out of meetings, A. ToRRENCE. 
Adult Leadership 8, No. 4 (Oct. 1959), pp. 105- 
106, 114. 

The success of a meeting lies in the leadership 
of the meeting, in the group itself, and in the in- 
dividual members of the group. 

The leader must have certain general leadership 
qualifications, such as knowledge, tact, courtesy, 
initiative, impartiality, flexibility, fearlessness, cheer- 
fulness, enthusiasm, sincerity, loyalty, and integrity. 
These qualities promote confidence, ease, and re- 
spect among members. 

A democratic atmosphere produces greater satis- 
faction to participants than either a laissez faire 
or autocratic atmosphere. Characteristics identify- 
ing the democratic atmosphere are individual re- 
spect and group concern for the individuality and 
dignity of each member, free exchange of ideas, 
equality of rights, a feeling of fraternalism and 
co-operation. In democratic groups information is 
spread out, rather than down. 
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The individual needs a feeling of belonging, 
participation, status, and security within the group. 
He then sees attendance as an opportunity rather 
than an obligation. 


When to replace equipment, {Editorial}. /nstitu- 

tions 45, No. 4 (Oct. 1959), pp. 36-37. 

To protect financial security, there should be a 
definite plan for purchasing new equipment. A 
group of successful operators, equipment engi- 
neers, and other experts have compiled a list of 
factors to weigh in deciding when a replacement 
of equipment is needed: (1) At the present or 
anticipated level of operation, will a higher rate of 
output decrease labor costs sufficiently to pay for 
the additional cost of new equipment? (2) Will 
the quality of performance be improved by new 
equipment? New work methods, new safety and 
sanitation standards, advances in food processing 
technology, and rapid rises in labor costs frequently 
make old equipment obsolete. (3) Will a new 
piece of equipment do the job of two or more 
pieces of present equipment with a resultant savings 
in space, repair, and cleaning costs? (4) Are funds 
available and the operation stable enough to take 
the purchase out of the class of a financial risk? 
With a rapidly changing food processing technology 
and changing economic and social patterns, con- 
siderable care needs to be exercised to avoid pur- 
chasing a “beautiful white elephant.” 


New dimensions in supervision, M. Bannan. 
School Lunch J. 13, No. 3 (Oct. 1959), pp. 14-20. 
Supervision has changed from an autocratic dic- 

tatorship to a democratic shared responsibility. Dr. 

Barnard points out some characteristics of successful 

supervision today: (1) replacement of the super- 

ordinate, the supervisor with all the answers dictat- 
ing to those beneath, with a creative spirit of 
serving and sharing, of doing with, rather than for; 
(2) assumption of responsibility by one who is 
energetic, interested, involved, and everlastingly 
helpful; (3) co-operative determination of objec- 
tives, goals and aims, clearly understood by all; 

(4) fostering of wholesome human relations which 

free the workers from inhibiting frustrations while 

directing their energies toward the job; (5) re- 

placement of fear, distance, and caste-status with a 

warmer, more co-operative type of relationship; 

(6) recognition of a need for ability to work as a 

member of a team, to demonstrate effective roads 

to agreement and peaceful ways of resolving ten- 
sions; and (7) a noticeable shift from self- 
concernedness to other-concernedness. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Litty H. SPENCER 
Auburn (Alabama) University 


Some factors involved in “wash-and-wear” wool, 
J. F. Krasny, H. E. Harris, G. H. Lourican, and 
E. D. Wurre. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 48, No. 18 
(Sept. 7, 1959), pp. 31-36. 

It has been shown that felting shrinkage of un- 
treated woolens is much less serious in modern 
washers than in older types because of lower 
agitation and spinning speeds and shorter cycles. 
Studies of various fabric structure show that shrink- 
age is related to fabric compactness. By taking 
advantage of these facts and available chemical 
processes, “wash-and-wear” woolens may become 
feasible. 

In measuring the smoothness, the Rawlings wash- 
and-wear fabric scale was originally used but had 
to be abandoned because of the impossibility of 
comparing wool with synthetics. The wool fabrics 
as a whole rated considerably above cellulosics in 
smoothness. In fact, some of the woolens were 
so surprisingly smooth that a sixth degree of free- 
dom from wrinkling had to be established. 

Fuzz formation in laundering and tumble-drying 
of woolens is often objectionable. This characteris- 
tic is somewhat similar to the pilling of synthetics 
but can be partially controlled by fabric structure. 

Optimum results were gained when the tumble- 
drying load was low (3 pounds), the temperature 
high, and the time short. Fabrics which by their 
construction were dimensionally stable in launder- 
ing and air-drying were also stable in tumble- 
drying, but those that showed major shrinkage in 
air-drying showed greater shrinkage in tumbling. 


Why does the fluorescence of optical bleaches 
reach a limit? E. Aten. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 
48, No. 14 (July 13, 1959), pp. 27-2 
It is well known that there is a concentration 

range of optical bleach on cloth beyond which an 

additional amount fails to give much additional 
fluorescence. Optical bleaches function by absorb- 
ing ultraviolet radiant energy and re-emitting this 

energy at longer wave lengths as blue light. A 

piece of cloth dyed with optical bleach does not 

absorb all of the ultraviolet radiant energy directed 
against it. As some is reflected, it cannot contribute 
to fluorescence. Not all that is absorbed may be 
converted to blue fluorescence; complete conversion 
is seldom obtained. The purpose of this experiment 
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was to determine whether the leveling-off of 
fluorescence at high concentrations was caused by 
leveling-off of absorption of ultraviolet energy or 
was a quenching effect due to decreased efficiency 
of fluorescence. 

Dyeings in varying concentrations of two differ- 
ent optical bleaches were made on cotton cloth, 
both bleaches known to exhaust almost completely 
from the bath. Measurement of the ultraviolet 
absorption, fluorescence, and relative quantum effi- 
ciency was made using the Beckman D.U. spectro- 
photometer. 

It seems that the quenching effect is not the 
main determining factor. A study of the absorp- 
tance curve shows the per cent absorptance rising 
sharply at lower concentrations and leveling off at 
the higher. The absorption of the ultraviolet radi- 
ation seems to obey the Kubelka-Munk law of 
reflectance. It therefore appears that the reason 
that the amount of fluorescence approaches a limit 
at the higher concentrations of optical bleaches is 
simply that there is no more ultraviolet for further 
bleach to absorb. 

Many colored dyes behave in this same way— 
small increments produce rather large effects; but 
as the concentration begins to approach the deep 
tones there is no appreciable effect, the color is so 
near black that practically all of the light is 
absorbed. 


Big gains expected for nonwovens despite tough 
marketing problems. Modern Textiles 40, No. 
10 (Oct. 1959), p 69. 

An estimated record 125 million pounds of non- 
woven fabrics may be used in 1959 in contrast to 
less than a million pounds 10 vears ago. New 
fibers, synthetic binding materi: ils, and improved 
webbing patterns have caused this increased use. 
Originally nonwovens were cheap products made 
from waste. This year approximately 10 million 
pounds will be used in clothing, mostly interlining. 
Disposable and semidurable items are being made, 
and some durable nonwoven skirts and dresses are 
on the market. General use of disposable outer 
garments is not yet considered promising. 

About 60 per cent of the fibers now used in 
nonwoven materials are synthetics, and synthetic- 
resin binders and latex are being added to older 
types of binders. For apparel, the nonwovens have 
needed crease-resistance, drapability, and hand. 
The new types of binders are partial answers to 
these needs. The tendency of binders to migrate 
to the surface and leave the fabric with a weak 
center and prone to delaminate is still a problem. 
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American Marriage, A Way of Life. 
SHONLE Cavan: New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 


Company, 1959, 408 pp., $5.25. 

Young people who are preparing for marriage 
will find answers to many of their questions in this 
book. Although the book was planned for a college 
textbook or for discussion groups, interested persons 
will enjoy reading it. 

The approximate age period covered is 18 to 23 
when young men and women complete their edu- 
cation, begin their life work, choose a mate, and 
adjust to marriage and parenthood. The central 
theme is the personal relationship of the dating, 
engaged, and married couple. 

The author is a professor of sociology. She has 
drawn on research and her own observations and 
experience with young people. She interprets rather 
than reports research. A marriage counselor, an 
obstetrician, and an economist have added chapters. 

The book is divided into four parts: Looking 
Ahead to Marriage, From First Date to Wedding, 
Learning to Live as Husband and Wife, and The 
Expanding Family. 

The purpose of the book is to supplement what 
young people with middle-class backgrounds have 
learned by participating in their own families. It 
was written as a text for a course that is designed 
to: 

1. Bring 
marriage and family life which the parents could 


in simple form the results of research on 


not be expected to know. 
2.Help young people become objective about 
family life. 

3. Place marriage in a contemporary social setting 
and set forth the opportunities and demands of 
the coming decades. 

4. Help young people understand and avoid situa- 
tions which cause conflict and divorce. 

late 1950's 

1960's. Changes in family life are reviewed and 

trends are given. The high school graduates of 

1959 will find the information applicable to them. 

They are given facts that should help them face the 

issues of 1960. Parents will find an approach in the 

book that will help them understand the attitude 
of their children toward dating, engagement, and 
matriage. 


The social setting is the and the 


The 1960 marriage partners must be able to ad- 
just to change. Social life outside the home, mixed 
marriages, the changing and confusing roles of 
husband and wife, and the controversy over pre- 
marital sexual are issues to be dealt 
with. 

In developing the theme of the book, the author 
gives guidelines for avoiding problems and sug- 
gestions for solving those that arise before and after 
marriage. She is equally practical in suggesting 
ways to dissolve troubles or learning to live with 
them. 

The book has special value in its new and for- 
ward look at marriage. It is a good example of 
semitechnical material presented in an almost 


intimacies 


popular style. There is a good balance of theory 
and practice. This reviewer is pleased to find recog- 
nition of normal human traits and solutions offered 
for some of the problems they present. 

Since so many couples marry at an early age, 
this reviewer would suggest the use of the text- 
book in first or second years of college and in 
study groups of young people who will not go to 
college.—Bonnie Cox, Texas Extension Service. 


Give Us the Tools. By Henry Viscarot, Jr. New 
York: Eriksson-Taplinger Company, Inc., 1959, 
266 pp., $3.95. 

Henry Viscardi has written an unusual book in 
the field of rehabilitation. Give Us the Tools is the 
story of the author, born without normal legs, and 
his organization of an industrial plant “. . . to prove 
that the disabled can help themse Re if people 
everywhere will only give them a chance.” With 
four others, Mr. Viscardi organized Abilities, Inc.— 
with $8,000 in borrowed funds—in 1952. In five 
this factory run by and for the disabled had 
moved from an old garage with only four men, 


years, 


having one usable leg and five usable arms among 
them, to a modern, air-conditioned plant employing 
more than three hundred people. Among the em- 
ployees are epileptics, blind, deaf mutes, arthritic, 
polio, and arrested cancer victims. Abilities, Inc. 
stands as proof that disabled workers can develop 
and operate an efficient business, and each month 
this organization graduates two and one- 
fourth people” to jobs in regular industry. 

Brief case histories giving dramatic scenes in the 
lives of those employed at Abilities, Inc. show how, 
the workers progress in their work and expand their 
horizons. Eleanor Roosevelt writes in the Preface, 
“They are stories which personify and symbolize 
the human rights and personal dignity which we 
in the United States achieve for all 
citizens.” 

Mr. Viscardi is known in the field of rehabilitation. 
He wrote A Man’s Stature, which tells of his own 


strive to 
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rehabilitation and of organizing the Just One Break 
Committee (].O.B.) 

As we home economists, working in homemaking 
rehabilitation, admire Mr. Viscardi’s work of en- 
riching the lives of severely disabled people by 
their working and being accepted in industry, we 
eagerly turn to our work of enriching the lives of 
handicapped homemakers by making it possible for 
them to care for their families and their homes.— 
HANNAH R. Prerzer, Wayne State University. 


Career Planning. By Leonarp J. SmirH. New 
York: Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1959, 263 
pp., $3.50. 

From his experience as a personnel executive 
and teacher, Mr. Smith has compiled materials to 
guide individuals in their career planning and to 
assist teachers in their responsibilities for counsel- 
ing. He has emphasized the importance of selecting 
and planning for a life’s work best suited to the 
individual. The book discusses the steps in the 
ladder ef successful career planning: aptitudes, 
interests, personality, abilities, opportunity, per- 
formance, and on-the-job relationships. Following 
each discussion, self-evaluation check lists are in- 
cluded on such aspects as: manual aptitude, senses, 
mental aptitudes, interests, personal attributes, and 
motivating drives. 

In the latter half of the book are brief chapters 


on developing abilities and improving personality. 
Points to consider when analyzing a career are 
covered thoroughly. The final chapters develop the 
premise that “career planning should not stop once 
you have determined the career that fulfills your 
requirements and needs.” Locating career oppor- 
tunities, obtaining a job, self-employment, on-the- 
job relationships, and personal growth and advance- 
ment are among the topics discussed. 

Information about specific careers may be ob- 
tained from the list of references, profe ssional 
associations, and journals. Home economics stu- 
dents and teachers might be interested in the 
sources listed under fashion design, food technology 
and dietetics, health and hygiene, and home eco- 
nomics. 

The book has a pleasing format and clear style. 
While the material contained in this book is not 
new, it is presented in a manner that gives guidance 
in selecting one’s career, adapting to changing so- 
cial and economic needs, and planning for personal 
effectiveness throughout one’s working life.—OLive 
A. Hati, University of California, Los Angeles. 


A Man for Every Woman. By Ricuarp H. KLeMer. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959, 193 
pp., $3.95. 

Some of the questions discussed in this book 
by Dr. Klemer are what the single woman's chances 
are of finding a mate, where and how to look, how 
to attract him once she has found him, and whether 
or not marriage is what she really wants. 

Dr. Klemer is associate general director of the 
American Institute of Family Relations in Los 
Angeles. He has not attempted to make this a 
research report in any sense—telling us in the 
Preface that he has gone far beyond the limited 
implications of the data which he personally has 
collected and, in some cases, speculating beyond 
the data which anyone else, to his knowledge, has 
collected. He has, however, produced a very read- 
able, lively book for the single woman, in which 
he makes a great many interesting points. 


Fairchild’s Dictionary of Textiles. Edited by 
STEPHEN S. Marks. New York: Fairchild Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1959, 627 pp., $25. 

The speed with which the textile picture is chang- 
ing at present is so rapid that no book can ever 
be expected to be completely up to date. This 
volume approaches this point, however, as well 
as any of the recently published books. 

A dictionary does not try to provide detailed 
information. Nevertheless, this book is very com- 
prehensive in its coverage of a wide variety of 
terms concerning textiles. It defines terms of his- 
torical interest and lists and describes many fabrics 
from past periods as well as from the present. It 
discusses the textile fibers in use today, gives brief 
descriptions of many of the lesser known fibers and 
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of a selected group of fibers of historical interest. | Secial Work Education Curriculum Study Proj- 


he These definitions are accurate, complete, and brief ects. New York: Council on Social Work Edu- 


OS as befits a dictionary. cation, 1959, 13 volumes, $37 per set ($33.30 to 
a | The terms concerning processing of textile fabrics members of the Council ) 
he are well done and provide a good background of The thirteenth volume in this series, Objectives 
ed information concerning manufacturing, finishing, for the Social Work Curriculum of the Future, is 
12s and coloring procedures. by Werner W. Boehm, director and co-ordinator of 
nd The book is a good blend of the technical and the curriculum study, and is the findings and recom- 
as the nontechnical. It would be a very helpful and mendations of the total study. It is not, however, 
.d- a very valuable volume in the library of the teacher, a summary of the content appearing in each of the 
ch the research worker, the manufacturer, and the twelve separate studies. 
merchant. This dictionary is of a handy size, uses 
durable paper, and is very clearly printed in large | Conversion Factors and Technical Data for the 
by type; thus it is much easier to use than many dic- Food Industry. Sixth Edition. By C. G. Harner 
ca- tionaries. and R. J. THeLen. Minneapolis: Burgess Pub- 
The major criticism would be the price. Twenty- lishing Company, 1959, 1426 pp., $20. 
ng- five dollars is a considerable amount of money to The new sixth edition of Conversion Factors and 
ver spend for a book. However, the comprehensiveness Technical Data for the Food Industry contains 
his of this one comes close to compensating for the much reference material of interest to teachers, 
vell price. —Manryjory L. Josepn, Juniata College. nutritionists, hospital dietitians, research workers, 
and homemakers. 
led Adventures in Stitches. Revised and expanded Particularly useful to home economists is the first 
m- edition. By Mariska Karasz. New York: Funk & chapter of 86 pages devoted to conversion factors, 
of Wagnalls Company, 1959, 128 pp., $7.50. measurements, and equivalents. This book gives 
1is- This is a very attractive book on embroidery by quick access to standard weights per bushel, grad- 
“ics the author of See and Sew, Design and Sew, and a ing sizes, yield of home-canned and home-frozen 
It series of articles in House Beautiful during 1952 fruits and vegetables, weights of foods per cup or 
rief and 1953. The present edition incorporates a new tablespoon, as well as standard tables of conversion 
ind section called More Adventures—Fewer Stitches. factors. 
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Also of especial interest to home economists are 
the sections describing food ingredients and those 
on nutritional requirements, composition of foods, 
definitions and standards of identity, physical test- 
ing methods, and subjective evaluation of foods. 
The chapter “Glossaries and Abbreviations” con- 
tains definitions of a wide variety of terms associ- 
ated with food and baking, and abbreviations com- 
monly used in food science. 

Sanitation pointers, information on food poison- 
ing, and safety rules have general application. In- 
cluded are some of the newer concepts in the food 
industry such as the radiation preservation of 
foods. 

The subject matter has been drawn from a wide 
variety of sources in industry, government, associa- 
tions or organizations, and individuals, and has 
been added to and organized by the authors for 
easy reference. The complete table of contents and 
index make this volume very usable. Charts and 
tables serve to provide clear, concise presentations 
of much of the subject matter. The large, readable 
type might also be mentioned. 

This review touches on only a few of the subjects 
contained in this reference book; the convenience 
and economy of having this wealth of subject 
matter in one volume is noteworthy.—Giapys L. 
Guin, Agricultural Research Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


The General Foods Kitchens Cookbook. By Tur 
WomMeEN or GENERAL Foops Krrcuens. New York: 
Random House, Inc., 1959, 436 pp., $7.50 with 
holder, $4.95 without. 

This is an exceptionally attractive cookbook with 

a washable, vinyl plastic cover, an easy-to-read 
format, and beautiful illustrations. It is almost a 
square book that will lie flat and open to about 
18 inches in width. Recipes are arranged vertically 
on outside columns in clear type. A special feature 
of this book is the “Situation Finder,” which tells 
you exactly where to locate needed information in 
planning meals for special events rapidly. The book 
may be purchased with or without a combination 
wall-holder and counter-easel. 


Classic Cooking—A New Approach to French 
Cuisine. By JouHn MarsHa.i. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 1959, 210 pp., $3.95. 

If Mr. Marshall did nothing more in this cook- 
book, he would increase your respect for and love 
of good food. This extremely literate gourmet, an 
associate director for the humanities of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, has devoted a quarter of his 
book to a section called “Good Cookery”—a section 
simply to be read. The second section is called 
“Thirty Menus,” with detailed instructions, includ- 
ing timing, for complete meals. The third section 
is called “A la Carte” and includes recipes for hors 
d'oeuvres, soups, sauces, and special dishes. 
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Mr. Marshall points out that all the cooking im- 
plied in his book has been carried on for more tian 
10 years in a minimum New York C ity apartment 
kitchen—an intere sting fact for today’s cook. 


The All New Fannie Farmer Boston Cooking 
School Cook Book. Tenth Edition. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1959, 596 pp., 
$4.95. 

A complete revision of this famous cookbook has 
been done by Wilma Lord Perkins, Fannie Farmer's 
niece. Recipes are now in progressive form, with 
directions and ingredients given step by step, and 
with ingredients in boldface type. As is fitting, 
added emphasis has been placed on frozen, canned, 
and prepared foods. This edition is larger over-all 
and is designed to stay open on a level surface. 
Fannie Farmer “devotees” will be happy to see 
this new book. 


Hors d’Ocuvres: Favorite Recipes from Embassy 
Kitchens. SHom Atkin EpMmonp, Editor. Rut- 
land, Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. 
Tuttle Company, 1959, 104 pp., $2. 

This small, attractively illustrated, spiral-bound 
book is called a culinary travelogue by Mrs. Doug- 
las MacArthur II in her Introduction. She writes 
that the American Embassy Women’s Club com- 
piled this book “believing that the appreciation and 
enjoyment of the delicacies of each other's country 
will enhance the rapport between nations.” Recipes 
have been gathered from Europe, the Near East 
and South Asia, the Far East, Latin America, and 
the United States. The preparation of this cook- 
book was part of a fund-raising project of the 
Women’s Club of the United States Embassy in 
Tokyo, and the recipes were submitted by people 
at the Embassy who had traveled and lived all over 
the world. 


By J. H. De Gros. New York: 
1959, 144 pp., 


Candy Cook Book. 
Arco Publishing Company, Inc., 
$2.50. 

The author, who at one time operated his own 
candy factory in Hawaii, feels that too many people 
have never had the taste -delight which results from 
making candy at home. With the hope of correcting 
this situation, he has written a book on making 
professional candy in the home—chocolate creams, 
bon bons, caramels, and many other varieties. 
Hundreds of photos are used to show step-by-step 
processes. 


The Electric Cook Book. By Marcuertte FENNER. 
St. Louis, Missouri: Milliken Publishing Co., 
1959, 192 pp., paperbound, 25 cents. 

This cookbook contains excellent, tested recipes 
for one-dish meals, meat dishes, and all types of 
baking. You'll find oven, broiler, and deep-well 
cooker meals, each with its own recipes, cooking 
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Have you seen— 


ADVENTURING IN 
HOME LIVING 
Book 1, Revised 


Book 2, recently 


published 


Authors— 


Hazel M. Hatcher and 
Mildred E. Andrews 





NEW 


’ BOOKS 63 


These sparkling texts provide boys and girls with lively 
guidance in all the important areas of homemaking. 
Never has so much valuable ground been covered in so 
stimulating a fashion. This is a highly rewarding 
series in an exciting field. 














Book 2, written for boys and girls in their earlier high 
school years, matches young people’s growing maturity 


with new responsibilities, new ideas, new plans. 


time, and temperature—as well as a simple guide 
to good nutrition for you and your family. The 
author is director of home economics for the Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company in California and is 
well known for her educational contributions in the 
utility field. 


The Classic French Cuisine. By josepH Donon. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1959, 324 pp., 
$5. 

A collection of recipes for both elaborate and 
elegant dishes and simple ones which would add 
to the everyday enjoyment of good food. 

This is an easy-to-read cookbook with the list 
of ingredients set off to one side and well away 
from the instructions. The author says, “I propose 
to guide the student cook and gourmet to an appre- 
ciation of the art of fine dining, to help him develop 
a keen sense of gastronomic discrimination, and, 
above all, to instruct him in the science of fine 
cookery.” This goal Mr. Donon is eminently quali- 
fied to achieve since he is a founder-member and 
was for 25 years national general secretary of the 
American Culinary Federation, Inc., and has been 
managing editor of Culinary Review, the chef's 
national magazine. He is also a founder-member 
and general secretary of Les Amis d’Escoffier, and 
a founder-member and president of Les Amis 
d'Escoffier Society Foundation, Inc. In 1950, he 





And be sure to see 

the 

TEACHER’S GUIDE 

for Books 1 and 2. It is full of 
helpful information on 
cooperative teaching procedures 
situations in which 

teacher and students 


may plan together for their 





classroom projec ts. 


was the first recipient of the De Bands Annual 
Award. 


Young America’s Cook Book. Revised by Doro- 
THY CALLAHAN and ALMA Smiru Payne. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1959, 312 pp., 
$3.95. 

This attractive cookbook, compiled by the Home 
Institute of the New York Herald Tribune, was 
originally published in 1938. Revised by two ex- 
perts in the field oi ‘ood and nutrition, the recipes 
are well arranged and easy to read. 


The Boys’ Cook Book. By Hevten Evans Brown 
and Pui S. Brown. New York: Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., 1959, 285 pp., $2.95. 


Breakfasts & Brunches. By the editorial staffs of 
Sunset Books & Sunset Magazine. Menlo Park, 
California: Lane Publishing Co., 1959, 160 pp., 
$2.95. 


Holiday and Party Cookbook. By Savie Le Sueur. 
New York: Hearthside Press, Inc., 1959, 188 pp., 
$3.95. 


How to Wear Colors—With Emphasis on Dark 
Skins. Third Edition. By Cuarceszine Woop 
Spears. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Burgess Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959, 53 pp., $2, spiral bound. 
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GENERAL 


Announcement was made on No- 
vember 16 of the appointment of 
Mercedes A. Bates as food editor of 
McCall's. She was formerly a food 
consultant, home service supervisor of 
the Southern California Gas Company, 
and a home economics executive with 
Pillsbury Mills. 

Alberta M. Macfarlane has retired 
as a food and equipment consultant 
in Chicago and expects to spend con- 
siderable time in Canada. From 1941 
to 1950, Miss Macfarlane was educa- 
tional director of the National Res- 
taurant Association. She is co-author 
of Establishing and Operating a Res- 
taurant, written for the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Elda Robb, former head of the 


home economics department at Sim- 
mons College, has completed her as- 
signment with the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and is now in India, 
where she will be for the next two 
years in the home economics depart- 
ment of Lady Irwin College, New 
Delhi. 

Doris Hanson, former associate 
editor of household equipment for 
McCall's, is now on a two-year 
assignment in Dacca, East Pakistan, 
with the Oklahoma State University- 
Ford Foundation project there. She 
will assist in the establishment of a 
home economics college in Dacca. 
Miss Hanson is a graduate of Wash- 
ington State College and has a master’s 
degree from Teacher's College, Colum- 
bia University, where she has also 
served as part-time instructor. Prior 
to her association with McCall's she 
was home demonstration agent in 
Akron, Colorado. 

Jeanne Bouman, AHEA’s 1957-58 
Helen W. Atwater fellow at Iowa 
State University, left the Netherlands, 
her homeland, in October for an as- 
signment in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, as 
a home economist with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. She will 
work under the Ministry of Education 
on nutrition education in relation to 


the school feeding program and will 


assist in the development of school 
gardens. Her duties will also include 
teaching and assisting in the develop- 
ment of the home economics program 
in a newly established school of home 
economics in Addis Ababa. 

Harriett Morris of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, was awarded an honorary Doc- 
tor’s Degree of Humane Letters by 
Ewha Woman’s University, Seoul, 
Korea, at the 73d Day 
Ceremony in May. Her citation read: 
“In recognition of the great contribu- 
tion you have made to the cause of 
education for Korean women in gen- 
eral and for the establishment of the 
Home Economics Department, Ewha 
Woman’s University in particular, you 
are awarded this degree.” In 1921 
Miss Morris went to Korea to join the 
Ewha faculty and in 1929 established 
the home economics department, the 
first in the country. She helped the 
department celebrate 30 years of activ- 
ity before she returned to Kansas at 
the end of last summer. 

Eileen Niedermeier, home agent 
in Marathon County, Wisconsin, was 
selected to work in a simulated county 
Extension office in the U. S. Exhibit 
at the World Agricultural Fair in New 
Delhi, India, between December 11 
and February 14. 

Boletha Frojen, 1958-59 Fulbright 
lecturer at Ege University, Bornova, 
Izmir, Turkey, left there in August 
en route, via Asia, to her home in 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Before leaving this 
4-year-old University, she submitted 
an article on its home economics pro- 
gram to the International Federation 
of Home Economics for possible pub- 
lication in its Bulletin. 


Founders 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA, On October 10, 1959, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute at 
Auburn became Auburn University. 

ARKANSAS. “Anniversary Gift- 
A Three-Way Mirror” was the theme 
of the Arkansas Home Economics 
Association convention on October 9 
and 10, 1959 in Little Rock. Program 
high lights included a discussion of 
“Your Home Reflects You” by Dorothy 
Ross Lawhon of Lawhon Interiors, 
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Little Rock; a demonstration of “Food 
Mirrors Personality” by Helen Kyle of 
Waring Products Corporation; _ the 
banquet talk, “Golden 
Gift,” by Jessie W. 

emeritus of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics of the University of Tennessee 
a special feature—“Honoring Past 
Presidents and Charter Members of 
the Arkansas Home Economics Asso- 
ciation” presented by Earnestine ( ‘amp 
of the school lunch division of the 
State Department of Education; a talk 
entitled “A Look at Yourself” by 
Gertrude Blackwood of North Little 
Rock Beauty School and Salon; and a 
fashion show, “Fashions That Enhance 


Anniversary 
Harris, dean 


Your Reflection,” presented by Jeann 
Ayers of J. C. Penney Company. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Bryson, former) 
of Prescott High School, became head 
of the home economics department at 
Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russell- 
ville, on September 1. 

Mary Booth has joined the staff of 
Harding College, Searcy, as teacher of 
foods and nutrition. 

Ethel Bennett, 
County home demonstration agent, is 


former Monroe 
now district home demonstration agent 
in northwest Arkansas. 
DELAWARE. Ruth Leverton, as- 
sociate director of the Institute of 
Home Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, was the speaker at the 
fall meeting of the Delaware Home 


Economics Association on October 3 : 


in Newark. Members of other organi- 
zations interested in nutrition, includ- 
ing the medical and dental societies 
and food services, were invited to 
attend. 

Twenty-six Delaware home econo- 
mists and one extension specialist from 
Pennsylvania attended the Household 
Equipment Workshop conducted at 
the University of Delaware from Sep- 
tember 2 to 4 by Ruth Beard of Ohio 
State University. The workshop was 
originally planned as in-service trait- 
ing for the extension staff, but invita- 
tions were sent to all home economics 
teachers in the state and to HEIBs in 
the equipment field. Miss Beard has 
conducted workshops in eight other 
states. 

ILLINOIS. 
home economics went into effect al 
Blackburn College in the fall. Since 
the College does not offer a major 
in home economics, new courses have 
been planned to meet the special needs 
of both men and women students who 
may elect courses in the field. 

The Home _ Economics 


A revised program 


Student 
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Council at the University of Illinois 
sponsored a project to further the 
interest of home economics students in 
general education. From information 
gathered from undergraduates, a list 
of non-home-economics courses valu- 
able as electives was prepared. Specific 
reasons were given for recommending 
them. 

Jennie James, former head of 
the home economics department at 
Lincoln Memorial University, Har- 
rogate, Tennessee, is now an assistant 
professor in child development at 
Illinois State Normal University. 

Mary Evelyn Boaz, recently of the 
University of Arkansas, is the new 
clothing and textiles instructor at 
Illinois State Normal University. She 
succeeds Josephine Ross, who retired 
this year. 

Catherine Sullivan, home manage- 
ment specialist of the University of 
Illinois, spoke on “How to Organize 
Extension Activities on Home Launder- 
ing” at the National Home Laundry 
Conference from October 28 to 30. 

Dr. G. LeAnn Borchers has joined 
the nutrition research staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

New state Extension Service spe- 
cialists are Marjorie Sohn, textiles 
and clothing, and Nyla Gorham, 
foods and nutrition. Also new on the 
state 4-H staff is Delores Parrott. 

New instructors at the University 
of Illinois are Betty Street, weaving; 
Joan Freitag, textiles and clothing; 
Lila Oderkirk, child development; 
and Ellen Ebersole, foods and nu- 
trition. 

INDIANA. Verna McCallum, 
chairman of the Home Economists in 
Business section of the AHEA, 
guest speaker at the initial meeting in 
September of a new HEIB group in 
lowa. 

Mrs. Phyllis Kinnison Lowe, as- 
sistant professor of home economics 
education at Purdue University, spoke 
at the home economics teachers ses- 
sion of the Tenth Annual Orientation 
Week Activities Program for South 
Bend Teachers on September 1. 
“Reaching Out to All” was her topic. 

Mariel G. McFarland of Purdue 
University is president of the Indiana 
unit of the Association for Student 
Teaching. 

Sister Immaculata has returned to 
the staff of Saint Mary’s College after 
receiving her master’s degree in home 
economics from Saint Louis Univer- 
sity. She will teach foods and child 
development. 


was 


NEWS NOTES 


Katherine Troop has joined the 
Saint Mary's College staff to conduct 
the home management house and insti- 
tutional management classes. 

Programs and clinics demonstrating 
contemporary clothing construction 
techniques and other ideas on illus- 
trative materials to be found in Class- 
room Guide by Elizabeth Mohr 
Jones and Dorothy Everly Waltz 
have been given by Mrs. Jones 
throughout the state and surrounding 
area, 

KANSAS. Ann Fankhauser, 
formerly executive director of the 
Dairy Council of Topeka, has joined 
Capper's Farmer as food editor. She 
succeeds Mrs. Faye Brown. 

Frieda A. Sloop, formerly of the 
University of Kansas, is now home edi- 
tor for the Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Johnnie Christian of US. 
Office of Education was the consultant 
for the Kansas Home Economics Ad- 
ministrators’ meeting in Topeka on 


the 


October 23. 

Thangam Elizabeth Philip, a 
native of Malabar, South India, is a 
graduate student in institutional man- 
agement at Kansas State University. 
A graduate of Women’s Christian Col- 
lege, Madras, she has a diploma in 
home economics and a_ teacher's 
diploma from Lady Irwin College in 
New Delhi. After teaching in Cal- 
cutta she became head of the home 
economics department at Southlands 
Methodist Mission College, Ceylon. In 
1955 she went to the College of Cater- 
ing and Institutional Management at 
Andheri, Bombay, as lecturer in nu- 
trition and cookery and later became 
head of the department of food and 
nutrition. She has studied at the In- 
stitute of Baking in Tokyo, Japan, and 
hopes at KSU to become better pre- 
pared to train bakers in commercial 
methods of baking wheat bread. 

KENTUCKY. A history of the 
Kentucky Home Economics Associ- 
ation has been written and published 
under the direction of Ethel Parker of 
the University of Kentucky. 

At the Association’s anniversary 
meeting, Mary E. Sweeny, 1920-22 
president of the AHEA, spoke in her 
inimitable way on “Our Heritage.” 

Twenty educators from 10 rural 
adult education institutes in India are 
studying in the United States for a 
year under a program sponsored by 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration the Ford Foundation. 
Their first semester has been spent at 


and 
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Berea College, studying and observ- 
ing rural education programs, the Col- 
lege’s labor system, and crafts; their 
second semester will be at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky studying extension 
methods. 

Viola K. Hansen, chairman of the 
home economics extension staff at the 
University of Kentucky, was awarded 
a scholarship by the Fund for Adult 
Education and is studying for her 
doctorate at Columbia University. 
Alda Henning will be acting chair- 
man of home economics extension pro- 
grams during Miss Hansen’s absence. 

Mrs. Mary Browder has been 
employed as the first parent education 
and child specialist in the Kentucky 
Extension Service. She has a master’s 
degree in guidance and counseling and 
was recently employed in the Oak 
Ridge (Tennessee) School System. 

LOUISIANA. Mrs. Marie S. Dunn 
of Natchitoches received her PhD at 
Florida State University last summer. 

Fourteen home economics teachers 
participated in the Housing Work- 
shop conducted at Northwestern State 
College during the summer session by 
Mrs. Jane K. Shearer of Florida State 
University. 

MARYLAND. Mrs. Dorothy S. 
Lyle, director of consumer relations at 
the National Institute of Drycleaning 
and president-elect of the AHEA, was 
the speaker at the fall meeting of the 
Maryland Home Economics Associ- 
ation in Baltimore on October 16. 
“Textiles—Then and Now” 
topic. Another feature of the meeting 
was a tableau entitled “Home Eco- 
nomics in Maryland—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow” presented by the college 
clubs and the Potomac Suburban Sec- 
tion of the Association. Mrs. Erna 
Chapman was the narrator. 

MASSACHUSETTS. A 
New England Consumer Confer- 
ence was held at Boston College on 
November 21, with the Massachusetts 
Home Economics Association as one 
of several sponsors. Topics of the four 
sessions were “Adequacy of State 
Measures for Consumer Protection,” 
“Problems of Consumer Prices,” “Ad- 
vertising Practices,” and “Cost of 
Credit.” Many notable persons, in- 
cluding Olga P. Brucher, president of 
the AHEA, comprised the speakers on 
each subject. 

The Eastern Massachusetts As- 
sociation celebrated its own 50th 
Anniversary at a birthday party held 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology Faculty Club, the significance 


was her 


one-day 








being the close alliance between Mrs. 
Richards and Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology at the time she was 
working so hard on the formation of 
the AHEA. Abbie Andrew, a member, 
showed slides taken during her several 
years of teaching in some of the most 
remote parts of Africa. 

MINNESOTA. For its January 
meeting, the Twin Cities Homemakers 
group of the Minnesota Home Eco- 
nomics Association has invited Rick- 
ard Abell, instructor in related arts 
at the University of Minnesota, to be 
the speaker. “Color in Your Life” will 
be his topic, and there will be an 
exhibit of his work. 

Mrs. Olive Opp of Glenwood, who 
has been with the Minnesota Exten- 
sion Service for nearly 11 years as 
home agent in Pope County, was one 
of 73 home agents from 42 states cited 
for distinguished service at the annual 
meeting of the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association from Oc- 
tober 20 to 24 in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ane. Under Mrs. Opp’s guidance, the 
home program in Pope County has 
grown to include nearly 600 women 
in 45 groups. 

The Mater Dei Club of the College 
of St. Catherine in St. Paul has a 
popular project each year. Chances 
are sold for ten cents, and the winner 
is free to choose ten dollars’ worth of 
material from which a member of a 
clothing class makes a skirt for her. 

NEW MEXICO. At the meeting 
of the New Mexico Home Econom- 
ies Association on October 23 at the 
Bernalillo County Health Center, a 
moment of silence was observed in 
memory of Winnie Pool, home demon- 
stration agent for 15 years in Roose- 
velt County prior to her death on 
March 27, 1959, and of Faye McCarty, 
assistant professor of home economics 
at Eastern New Mexico University, 
who was fatally injured in a car acci- 
dent on April 10. 

Mrs. Florence Low, AHEA treas- 
urer and head of research and exten- 
sion in the Texas A & M College 
System, was guest speaker for the 
Association’s 50th Anniversary Ban- 
quet. She also explained “New Direc- 
tions in Home Economics” at the 
business meeting. 

Florence Schroeder of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico discussed “Re- 
cent Research in Child Development” 
at the business session. 

Imogean McMurray of the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico was elected presi- 
dent. 
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NEW YORK. Mrs. Prudence S. 
Connor, professor of housing, equip- 
ment, and home management at 
Syracuse University, is on terminal 
leave this year and expects to retire 
from the staff in June. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The housing 
committee of the North Carolina 
Home Economics Association 
sored a Home Furnishings Institute 
on June 26 and 27 at Woman's Col- 
lege, University of North Carolina. 
Joan Graham, instructor in home 
furnishings at the University of Illinois, 
gave a talk entitled “Color and More 
Color,” and a panel discussed “The 
Problems and Pleasures of Household 
Fabrics.” Field trips were conducted 
to the furniture show-rooms of Hen- 
redon, Heritage, Erwin-Lambeth, Tom- 
linson, and Dallas in High Point and 
to the “1959 Commencement House” 
featured in the October 1959 issue of 
Living for Young Homemakers. Its 
editor-in-chief, Edith Brazwell Evans, 
was the keynote speaker Friday night, 
and Carole Winslow of the American 
Carpet Institute spoke Saturday morn- 
ing on the subject “So You're Going to 
Buy a Carpet.” 

Mrs. Fay Chandler Honeycutt, a 
graduate of Meredith College, Raleigh, 
has been appointed instructor in cloth- 
ing and textiles at Salem College. 

New home economics staff members 
at Woman's College, University of 
North Carolina, are: Mrs. Josephine 
A. Foster, assistant professor of cloth- 
ing and textiles; Dr. Hildegarde 
Johnson, professor of home economics 
education; Dr. Clara Ridder, pro- 
fessor of housing; and J. Sandra 
Spahr, assistant professor of foods and 
nutrition. 

OHIO. A workshop on “Communi- 
cation” was sponsored by the colleges 
and universities section of the Ohio 
Home Economics Association on 
November 21 at St. Mary’s of the 
Springs, Columbus. The program was 
presented by Mrs. Loa Whitfield, state 
leader of home economics extension. 

Dr. Ajit Singh Mahajan, professor 
and head of the department of surgery 
at Punjab College of Veterinary Sci- 
ence in Punjab, India, gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Family Life in Punjab” 
at a meeting of Franklin County 
Home Economists in Homemaking on 
October 8. 

The 14th Annual Fall Home Eco- 
nomics Institute of the Ohio State 
University School of Home _ Eco- 
nomics featured present trends in 
housing, equipment, and furnishings. 
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On November 4, home economics 
teachers from southwestern Ohio par. 
ticipated in an all-day meeting at 
Miami University to evaluate “Home 
Economics in High School Today.” At 
the morning session Kathleen Rhodes 
of Cornell University spoke on “Family 
Life Education,” and Jane Rees of 
Miami University discussed “Foods 
and Nutrition Education.”  Partici. 
pants in an afternoor. panel included 
Ann Cameron of Ohio State Univer. 
sity; Georgia Halstead, Bowling Green 
State University; Lelia Massey, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; Vivian Roberts, 
Ohio University; and Margaret Me. 


Eniry, state supervisor of vocational | 


home economics. 

The Board of Trustees of 
University has created a 
demic division, the School of Applied 
Science. Work in 
leading to a new degree, Bachelor of 


Miami 
new aca 


home economics 


Science in Home Economics, is offered | 


in two programs: Food Management 
and Dietetics and General Home 
Economics. 


Frances Fischer, assistant profes- 


sor of home economics at Westem 
Reserve University, began her duties 
as president of the Ohio Dietetic As- 
sociation in November. 

Dr. Jane De Melto, in addition to 
teaching home management courses at 
Western Reserve University, is teach- 
ing courses in the Principles of Mar- 
keting for the School of Business. 


Mrs. Jane Oyer of Columbus, re- | 


cipient of the first school lunch scholar- 
ship given by the Ohio School Food 
Service Association, has completed 
work on her master’s degree at Ohio 
State University. 

OKLAHOMA. “Home Economics 
Marks Its Half Century” 
theme of the meeting of the Okla 
homa Home Economies Association 


was the 


in Oklahoma City on November 6 | 


and 7. A skit in recognition of the 
50th anniversary of AHEA, entitled 
‘The Story of Little ‘AHEA’ and How 
She Grew,” was presented by the Col- 
lege Club group. Out-of-state speakers 


for the meeting were Mrs. Buena | 
Maris Mockmore of the Iowa Exten- | 


sion Service; Charles E. Irvin, consult 
ant in human relations, Daytona Beach, 
Florida; and Dean E. Neige Tod- 
hunter of the University of Alabama. 

A committee on home economics 
communication with a membership of 
27 has been established under spon- 
sorship of the Oklahoma Association. 
It includes representatives from the 
various divisions of the Association 
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T aching Posters 


Promote Financial Understanding 


HIS month’s teaching posters which appear 
the 
management 


on next two pages emphasize money 


They 


appear in the JouRNAL, or 12x17-inch enk: irgements 


may be ordered from AHEA headquarters for 25 


abilities. may be used as they 


cents for the two. A short press release, suitable for 


the school or community newspaper, is sent with 
each set of posters. 
The posters have been designed as material 


to start off class discussions and to encourage use 
of other material in the JouRNAL or obtainable from 


JourNAL advertisers. 


Make Your Dollar Be a Jet Not a Strait Jacket 


The message of this poster is particularly per- 
tinent in January when everyone is trying to recover 
financially from the effects of Christmas shopping 
and making good resolutions about better money 
management in the coming year. It introduces both 
a modern and a humorous note with its comparison 
of well-managed money with a jet and the idea that 
mismanaged money can be as frustrating as a strait 
jacket. 

The 


of the home economics positions built on specializa- 


accompanying career poster shows some 
tion in family economics and money management. 
It also mentions many careers where a knowledge 
of the principles of money management would be 
a valuable asset and suggests ways that young 


eas career in 
| mave-thaii money nye 3 Management 


ond for 
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home 
management 





Set No. 


1 Management 
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people can begin to acquire this knowledge and to 
practice the skills of money management. 


A Lifelong Competence 

“Establish long-range goals for financial security 
of the 
ae competences for effective living set 
forth i New 
be mali ‘d by skillful use of this month’s posters. 


and work toward their achievement”—one 


1 “Home Economics Directions”—can 
Activities suggested in both subject-matter and 
career poster help the young person begin to 
acquire this important They will 
also help him to form habits that will increase his 
competence as he grows older and assumes greater 


compe tence. 


responsibilities. 


Combine with Management 


This month’s posters make a good team with the 
first set, published in October and pictured below. 
They can be used together as supplementary ma- 
terials, or this month’s posters can inspire review 
of the principles of use of resources. 

Poster enlargements are sold in sets of two—the 
subject matter poster and the accompanying career 
poster for 25 cents a set from AHEA, 1600 Twentieth 

t., N. W., Washington 9, D. C. Fifty or more sets 
that can be mailed in bulk are available at a 20 per 
cent discount. Please indicate set number and title 
when ordering. 


summit policy on 
the home front 
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Set No. 2 Family Relationships 











family economics 








Home Economics Poster 


Reprints (12 x 17 inches) available of this and opposite page; 25 cents for both. 





These home economists 


have professional jobs in 








Starley Hunter 
Specialist in Family 
Economics and 
Home Management 

Federal Extension Service 





Leone Heuer 
Director, Money 
Management Institute 
Household Finance 
Corporation 


career in family economics ? 


Wall Street is famous—sure—and thousands of 
people ‘ind careers in finance there, but on every 
street in every city people make careers of money 
management. 


Who are they? Maybe, YOU —struggling with your 
allowance; a homemaker managing the family 
budget; a financial counselor advising families; a 
controller keeping a factory in the black; a city 
treasurer budgeting public funds; a farmer financing 
stock and machinery; a young couple swinging a 
house and car, maybe planning for a baby; and— 
YOU again, thinking of your future and a career in 
money management. Whatever your career, you’ll 
be grateful for sound guidance in money manage- 
ment and family economics... 


Here are some ways to begin in 
high school and college: 


Choose home economics courses and courses in 
economics and finance. Set up a spending and 
savings plan for yourself. Keep an income and ex- 
penditure record—learn to balance the books. 
Learn the difference between wants and needs; 
avoid impulse buying. Scout good buys for your 
family. 


Add to your reading list: 


consumer booklets, buying guides, 
stories of careers in finance, 
business page of the newspaper 


Find qut how families finance a house, a car, insurance, 
education, a vacation, a savings bond program 


For the individual or the family management of money 


is one of life’s most important skills. It is an acquired skill. One easy to 


learn because you can practice it every day. 
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Mrs. Helen E. Hughes 
Home Economics 














yo 
do 


JET- 


Money is fuel to speed you on your way— 


be its master, not its victim. 

Whatever your income: 

Plan expenditures 

Review your plan regularly 

Get your money’s worth when you buy 
Keep some money working 


\ 
»ior you In savings. 
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and from the Oklahoma Vocational 
and Dietetic Associations and the 
Land-Grant groups. Chairman of the 
committee is Mrs. Marion Hurst of the 
Department of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, Oklahoma City. Co-chairmen 
are Ruth Peterman of Oklahoma State 
University and Mildred Clark of the 
Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, 
Tulsa. 

“Communication in Home Eco- 
nomics” was emphasized at the an- 
nual conference of vocational home 
economics teachers in Norman from 
August 10 to 14. The program in- 
cluded a two-day workshop conducted 
by George Beal and Joe Bohlen, 
sociologists of Iowa State University. 

Norma Brumbaugh, state home 
demonstration agent, and Mrs. Alice 
Carlson Moffitt, associate state 4-H 
Club leader, retired last June. Miss 
Brumbaugh has been in Extension 
work for 40 years, 32 of them as state 
agent. She was cited by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1952 
for superior service for her “excep- 
tional leadership, initiative, organiza- 
tional ability and sustained enthusiasm” 
in her work. 

Mrs. Moffitt was honored by having 
a room in the national 4-H Club 
Center in Washington, D.C., dedicated 
in her name in tribute to her 30 years 
of service to boys and girls through 
4-H Club work. Earlier this year she, 
too, received the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s Superior Service award. 

Hedwig Schaefer, who retired 
several years ago from the University 
of Oklahoma staff, died on Septem- 
ber 10. 

Mrs. Sarah Rose Richards of the 
University of Oklahoma was married 
on September 24 to Professor Ed 
Crim of the University staff. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. The Home 
Economics Story was told throughout 
the state by use of place mats at such 
public functions as district Extension 
meetings, meetings of Rotary, Lions, 
and Kiwanis clubs, and other large 
gatherings. Comments ranged from 
satisfaction to surprise that home eco- 
nomics training offers such varied 
careers. The South Dakota Home 
Economies Association, which spon- 
sored the project, plans to urge con- 
tinued use of the place mats at least 
until the present supply is exhausted. 

TENNESSEE. The climax in the 
celebration of two golden anniversaries, 
the organization of the AHEA and the 
establishment of home economics as 
a field of study at Carson-Newman 
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College, was the homecoming of home 
economics graduates on October 10. 
Dean Lura M. Odland of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee was the luncheon 
speaker. Guests received copies of the 
“History of Home Economics at 
Carson-Newman” with high lights from 
the history of the AHEA. 

Last June the department of child 
development at the University of 
Tennessee co-sponsored with the State 
Department of Public Welfare a week's 
institute at the University for teachers 
and directors of kindergartens, nursery 
schools, and day-care centers. 

Claire Gilbert of the University 
of Tennessee is president of the home 
economics section of the Association 
of Southern Agricultural Workers, 
which will hold its 1960 meeting in 
Birmingham, Alabama, from Febru- 
ary | to 3. 

Ilene Brown of the University 
served as consultant at a Workshop 
in Supervision of Student Teaching 
at the University of Vermont from 
July 13 to 24. She also conferred with 
the state supervisory staff in home- 
making education. 

Marian G. Heard, professor of Re- 
lated Arts and Crafts at the University 
of Tennessee, has been elected a 
craftsman trustee of the American 
Craftsmen’s Council for a three-year 
period. 

Janet Sharp joined the home eco- 
nomics staff at Carson-Newman Col- 
lege in September, succeeding Mrs. 
Barbara McDougal, resigned. 

LaVerne Farmer has been em- 
ployed as home management specialist 
with the Extension Service, and 
Margaret Miles became district home 
demonstration agent with headquarters 
in Cookeville in September. Estelle 
Vines, former district agent in Cooke- 
ville, has been transferred to Jackson 
to succeed Mildred Jacocks, who re- 
tired on September 1. 

Margaret Clem, home demonstra- 
tion agent in Carter County, is doing 
graduate work in related arts and 
crafts at the University of Tennessee. 
She has been appointed part-time as- 
sistant in related arts and crafts with 
the Tennessee Extension Service while 
she is studying. 

TEXAS. Dr. Barbara B. Reagan, 
formerly head of the income and ex- 
penditure research unit of the house- 
hold economics research division, 
Institute of Home Economics, Agri- 
cultural Research Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been 
appointed professor of home manage- 
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ment and family economics researd 
at Texas Woman's University. § 
will develop and expand teaching a 

research in consumption economics 

the graduate and advanced unde 
graduate levels. 

WISCONSIN. Nu Alumnae Chap 
ter of Phi Upsilon Omicron has com 
pleted and is distributing sets of ¢ 
slides designed to help home econg 
mists interpret their subject to § 
dents, parents, principals, and coum 
selors. The slides are available for 
only within the state. 

Seven of the Wisconsin River Val 
Schools of Vocational and Adult Edy 
cation were represented at a clothi 
workshop held in September at Cex 
tral State College, Stevens Point. Ethe 
Hill of the College presented a stud 
of patterns, fabrics, and sewing tech 
niques. The day’s program included 
luncheon at the new Student Unie 
and a tour of the remodeled ho 
economics department. 

Dr. Doris Lomberg has been ap 
pointed assistant professor in the de 
partment of home management a 
family living at the University of Wi 
consin. Mrs. Lomberg is _ teachin 
courses in housing and family econon 
ics and doing research in these area 

Milton J. Fox, MD, Milwaukee i 
ternist, has joined the faculty 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, 
clinical lecturer in Diet Therapy. 

Jane Graf, a former Extensic 
specialist in home furnishings in Mi 
gan, began work as home furnishing 
Extension specialist in Wisconsin @ 
November 1. 

Marie Reuter, former home age 
in Chippewa County, is now distri 
supervisor in home economics exte 
sion for the western part of the stat 
She succeeds Marlys Richert, who 
beginning study toward a PhD as 
fellow in the National Extensio 
Center for Advanced Study at 
University of Wisconsin. 

Judith Merritt, a Purdue graduat 
has joined the home service staff 
the Milwaukee Gas Light Company 
a kitchen planning specialist. 

Mrs. Carol Wilson joined the st 
of the Dairy Council of Milwaukee ¢ 
September 21 as executive direct 
and dietitian. She was formerly 
teaching dietitian at St. Luke’s He 
pital in San Francisco. Mari 
Zuhlke, a University of Nebrast 
graduate with a master’s degree 
foods from the University of Wised 
sin, joined the Council's staff as assi 
ant director on September 1. 
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